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IHTROIKJCTIOH 

Qm  aapeot  of  a  progressive  sooiety  is  that  its  institutions  promote  the 
groirth  of  the  individual.    Any  other  purpose  loses  something  of  a  demooratio 
character,  according  to  Sayers  (1959),  for  democracy  requires  that  each  indi- 
vidual seek  and  find  in  his  sharing  with  others  a  role  that  is  unique  and 
distinctive. 

Schools  are  a  major  institution  in  a  democratic  society,     Folkman  (1961) 
points  to  the  close  relationship  between  amount  spent  for  education  and  quality 
of  the  service  provided  in  the  United  States,     He  feels  expenditure  per  pupil, 
more  than  most  other  BMasiures,  reveals  the  strength  of  a  school  system. 

The  average  expenditure  in  Kansas  for  the  decade  ending  1958  exceeded 
that  of  three  of  its  neighboring  states i     Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Cklahoma, 
T«t,  ooB^ared  to  the  mean  expenditure  for  education  in  the  lAaited  States,  it 
ranged  in  rank  from  the  seventh  state  above  to  the  sixth  ttate  belenr  average, 
as  shomn  in  Table  1  (U.  S,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1958). 

Table  1,  Mean  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
full-time  public  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  by  states t 
1948-1958, 
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The  educational  level  of  rural  families  is  lovrer  than  the  average  for  the 
state,  according  to  the  Kansas  Educational  Survey  (I960),     It  is  these  rural 
families  who  are  the  subject  of  this  thesis. 


•.  .>-    t     !     '     Krj  r.tlfifl. 


ObJeotlTes 

The  object Ive  of  the  thesis  was  to  assess  the  attitudes,  opinions ,  and 
praotioes  of  Kansas  nxral  families  towards  education  as  related  to  faadly  eoo> 
nomio  security.     Speoifioally  studied  were  the  educational  level  of  the  par- 
ents and  their  expectations  for  their  children  In  relation  tot     a^e  of  husbend, 
family  income  and  net  worth,  residence  and  size  of  family,  veteran  status  of 
husband,  employment  status  of  wife,  life  insurance  holdings,  and  expressed 
feelings  toward  security.  -^ 

Procedure 

Data  used  in  this  thesis  were  based  on  a  survey  of  family  financial  se- 
curity made  in  1960  of  Kansas  rural  families  which  included  the  place  of  edu- 
cation and  insurance  in  family  financial  planning. 

The  survey  schedule  consisted  of  ten  major  parts >     Parts  I  and  II  in- 
eluded  questions  oonceming  attitudes  toward  planning  and  attitudes  toward  in- 
•uraneef  Pftrt  III  asked  for  specific  information  as  to  age,  sex,  family  char- 
acteristics and  occupation)  Part  IV  inquired  about  characteristics  of  the 
families'   insurance  holdingsi  Part  V  asked  about  specific  life  insurance  cover- 
age and  attitudes  towards  such  covereige}  Part  VI  referired  to  liability  and 
casualty  insurance  coverage i  Part  VII  dealt  with  the  educational  aspects;  Part 
VIII  Inquired  about  sources  of  income  and  amount  of  income)  Part  IX  asked  about 
net  worth  end  its  composition}  Part  X  wajs  an  evaluation.     Part  X  enabled  the 
family  to  evaluate  its  insurance  program  with  respect  to  provisions  for  college 
education,  medical  expenses,  retirement,  burial,  and  needs  of  surviving  members 
of  the  family.     The  survey  concluded  with  two  general  questions!     "In  general 
do  you  feel  you  are  as  well  covered  by  insurance  and  saviasa  as  you  can  afford 


to  lM?"  (Question  85),  and  "Do  you  fael  finauolally  seoure?"  (Quastioa  86), 
A  oopy  of  th9  oomplete  sohodule  is  in  Appendix  A. 

Seotion  VII  of  the  schedule  was  entitled  eduoaticsi  plans*     Speoifio  ques- 
tins  were  asked  different  groups  of  parents,  depending  on  the  various  school 
ages  of  their  ohlldren,     HoweTer,  all  parents  were  asked i     "Do  you  feel  that  a 
oollege  education  would  be  of  more  value  to  a  young  person  now  than  when  you 
were  going  to  sohool?"  (Question  5S)f  "Do  you  feel  that  education  has  any  re- 
lation to  the  financial  security  of  a  family?"   (Question  54) j  "In  what  ways?" 
(Question  55)}  "If  yes,  over  the  life  of  an  individual,  how  much  do  you  think 
a  man  with  a  oollege  degree  will  make  over  one  without  one?  $  "  (Ques- 

tion 56),    A  check  sheet  listing  numerous  occupational  and  professional  fields, 
to  be  found  on  page  10  of  the  schedule,  constituted  Question  57,  v4iich  read, 
"What  type  of  education  do  you  feel  prepares  a  boy  or  a  girl  best  for  the 
future?"     This  was  followed  by,  "If  you  were  to  start  over,  whioh  (occupation) 
would  you  pick?"     The  husband  and  wife  were  to  oheok  individually  and  giv« 
their  reasons  why. 

The  survey  included  interviews  with  200  families,  191  were  husband-wife 
families,  whose  replies  were  used  in  this  thesis,     (See  Appendix  B  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  nine  broken  families  whose  replies  were  not  used  in  this 
thesis.)     The  siu'vey  families  were  selected  at  random  so  as  to  constitute  an 
unbiased  sasqjle  of  the  Kansas  rural  families  as  of  I960.     Procedures  for  selec- 
tion of  the  sanqjle  are  described  in  Rogers*  thesis  "Family  Financial  Security, 
Marion,  Kansas,  August,  I960"   (Rogers,  1962), 

nie  data  were  edited  and  coded  using  standard  classifications.     However, 
the  method  by  which  income  and  net  worth  were  treated  requires  special  mention. 
Families  were  ranked  by  income  and  then  divided  into  three  groups  of 


approximately  equal  size  end  aasigned  soorest     low  equals  (mo,  middle  equals 
two,  and  high  equals  three. 

A  system  of  weighting  was  used  in  susimarizing  replies  to  open-end  type 
questiens  which  permitted  more  than  ana  response.     Speoifioally,  values  were 
assigned  replies  to  questicxis  oonoeming  parental  expeotctions  aooording  to 
the  number  of  responses  per  family.     Those  with  one  response  were  given  a  valu* 
of  oae«  two  responses  were  assigned  a  value  of  tine*half  eaoh,  three  responses 
wsre  glTsn  orw^third  eaoh,  and  four  responses  given  one*foui*th  each*     Use  of 
this  'Sreighted  value"  permitted  eaoh  family  to  have  equal  influence  in  the 
peroentage  distribution,  irtiether  it  gave  one  response  or  several. 

The  124  families  with  three  or  more  members  had  children  listed  as  de- 
pendents with  the  exoeptioD  of  two  families  with  adult  dependents*     These  fami- 
lies were   of  speoial  interest  so  were  analysed  by  residenoe  and  family  site. 
Two  sub-groups  under  residenoe  were  "Fsorm"  and  "Non-farm."     "Farm"  was  defined 
by  the  U.  S,  Census  definition  and  "Non-farm"  correlated  with  the  U,  S,  rural 
non-farm  definition  (U,  S,  Census  of  Population,  i960). 

Sub-groups  \mder  family  size  werei     Families  of  three   or  four  members  de- 
fined as  "Small  families"  and  families  with  five   or  more  members  defined  as 
"Leirge  families."     Data  analyzed  for  families  with  two  members  were  treated 
separately  in  the  text. 

,,«.  EDUCATICKAL  LEVEL 

Bduoational  level  in  Kansas,  as  measured  in  median  school  years  oompleted, 
has  inoreased  over  the  last  three  decades  from  8.8  years  (1940)  to  10.2  (1950) 
to  11,7  (1960),  Educational  level  of  rural  people  has  been  below  that  of 
urban  dwellers|  hoxsTsr,  rural  eduoational  level  has  inoreased  more  than  urban 


aduoatlonal  level.     Median  years  of  sohool  oompleted  between  1950  and  1960 
amooig  rural  Kansas  families  inoreased  16  peroent,  while  that  of  urban  dwellers 
increased  7  peroent.     The  difference  between  the  rural  and  urban  levels  de- 
oreased  from  2.2  years  in  1950  to  1*4  years  in  1960  (U«  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1960  Population), 

The  Kansas  Eduoatiocial  Survey  (1960)  reoognised  this  rural-urban  differ* 
MtM  In  eduMitional  attainnsnt  and  noted  its  Implioations  for  Kansas  people. 
Que  inplioation  was  that  unless  rural  farm  youth  are  able  to  get  eduoati«B 
oonq>arable  with  that  of  \irban  oonmuiities,  they  will  be  handicapped  in  search- 
ing for  employment  as  they  move  fron  farm  to  town* 

Educatiaaal  attainment  varied  also  by  sex.    WoBMn  attained  a  higher  edu- 
cational level  than  men,  especially  in  rural  Kansas.     In  I960,  the  median 
years  of  sohool  completed  for  all  men  Gind  wcn»n  was  11,2  and  12,0,  respec- 
tively! whereas  among  the  z*ural  population,  median  years  of  school  oompleted 
of  men  was  9,8  in  contrast  to  11,4  for  women  (U,  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960 
Populaticn), 

The  pui7>ose  of  this  section  is  to  study  the  relevant  rural  family  char- 
acteristics of  those  who  had  attained  various  educational  levels.     Character- 
istics included  aret     present  age  of  husband  and  wife  and  age  at  time  of  mar- 
riage} residence}  else  of  family}  incoms;  net  worth}  occupation  of  husband  and 
wife  J  veteran  status  of  husband;  families*  feeling  of  financial  seciu'ityj  and 
type  of  life  insurance  arrangements  made  by  families.    Aspects  of  life  insur- 
ance specifically  studied  were  the  proportion  of  families  with  life  insurance, 
face  value  of  c  overage ,  and  concent  rat  ion  of  life  insurance  on  the  husband. 


vi  Family  Charaoteristioa 

Husbands'  age  at  marriage  a-rsraged  three  years  older  than  wives.    Age  of 
wife  at  marriage  increase  slightly  with  eduoation. 

Median  age  in  1960  decreased  with  increasing  eduoational  level.     This 
exemplifies  the  older  generation's  inclination  to  drop  out  of  sohool  and  not 
attain  as  many  years  of  formal  schooling  as  the  younger  generation  (Table  2), 

Table  2.     Eduoational  level  by  age. 
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Four  seoond  marriages,  four  inocmplete  infoirmation,  and  one  attended  an 
ungraded  school. 

Re sidenoe ,     College  attendance  was  reported  by  the  same  number  of  husbands 
and  wives}  however,  fewer  farm  residents  completed  college  than  ncn-farm.    Wives 
had  a  slightly  higher  eduoational  level  than  husbands,  but  a  higher  proportion 
of  husbands  completed  college  (Table  3).  ^  .  > 

Family  Sise,     Husbands  and  wives  at  the  lower  (grade  8  or  less)  educa- 
tional levels  had  a  family  size   of  more  than  two  less  frequently.     Median 
family  size  was  three  as  shonn  in  Table  4, 


Table  3.     Bduoatioaal  level  by  residenoe. 
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Tiro  husbands  and  one  wife  gave  no  infomatlfln  on  eduoation. 


Table  4.     Bduoational  level  by  family  sise. 
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Tiro  husbands  and  one  vrife  gave  no  information  on  eduoation. 


Landis  and  Hatt's  (1954)  data  indicated  oonolusively  there  was  an  inverse 
relationship  between  eduoational  level  and  family  sieei  however,  sinoe  these 
survey  data  have  not  been  standardised,  speoifio  oomparisons  oannot  be  made. 


Degree   of  Planning,     Families  «»re  askedt     "Has  there  been  any  disoussion 
in  your  family  as  to  what  it  would  do  for  financial  support  in  STsnt  of  death 
of  the  husband?"  (Question  1),     A  ohi-square  test  using  a  null  hypothesis  with 
a  2  X  2  table  and  one  degree   of  freedom  was  non-signif  ioant,  indioatlng  fami- 
lies with  a  higher  eduoaticnal  leTsl  did  not  report  signifioantly  more  than 
would  be  expected  by  ohanoe  to  hare  more  extensive  plans  as  shown  in  Table  6. 
(Snedeoor,  1958),     Factors  other  than  educational  level  evidently  influenced 
the  extent  of  family  financial  planning. 

Table  5.     Educational  level  of  husband  by  degree  of  planning. 
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Chi  square  =  ,4947}   1  d,f. j  n.s. 

Feeling  of  Financial  Security.     &ksed  on  Question  86  ("Do  you  feel  finan- 
cially secure?"),  husbands  and  wItss  who  more  frequently  said  they  felt  finan- 
cially secure  tended  to  be  better  eduoated.    More  high  school  educated  tended 
to  feel  insecure  than  grade  school  eduoated  (Table  6).     This  oonclusioa  is 
consistent  with  the  net  worth  findings   of  this  survey  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing section. 


Table  6.     Family's  feeling  of  finanoial  saourity  by  eduoatiooal  leTOl. 
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Boaaomlo  Factors  , 

Eduoation  is  investment  in  human  capital,     Sohultz  (1961)  has  indicated 
that  existing  values  and  beliefs  inhibit  us  from  looking  upon  ourselves  as 
capital  goods.     People  could  enlarge  the  range   of  choice  available  to  them  by 
investing  in  themselves,  says  Shultz  (1961).     If  this  concept  were  accepted  by 
society,  then  investment  in  human  beings  would  increase  the  range   of  relevant 
choices  and  the  marginal  efficiency  of  human  capital  relative  to  non-human 
capital. 

Relative   Inooane  Position,     To  determine  existing  relationships  between 
inoane  and  educational  level  attained,   incomes  from  Question  56  were  ranked  in 
sequence,  then  divided  into  three  approximately  equal  groups  and  designated! 
"Low,"  "Middle,"  "High,"     Sixty-two  families  with  low  incomes  ($3,500  and 
under)  were  assigned  a  score  of  one}  67  families  of  middle  inc(Hnas  (|3,50l  - 
|5,500)  were  assigned  a  score  of  two;  and  62  families  of  high  inoones  ($5,501 
and  owr)  were  assigned  a  rank  score  of  three,     A  direct  relationship  existed 
bstmen  eduoational  level  of  all  husbands  and  the  mean  rank  scores  of  annual 
inootrB,   shown  in  Fig,  1,     Supporting  data  for  Fig,  1  are  presented  in  Appendix 
C,  Table  C-l, 
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Pig.  1.   Relative  income  position  of  all  families 
by  education  of  husband. 


Low  =  1;  High  =  3. 
Source:   Appendix  C,  Table  C-1. 
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RelatJTS  Net  Worth  Posit log,    A  similar  method  was  used  to  determine 
"Low,"  "Middle,"  and  "High"  net  worth  as  derived  from  Question  73  whioh  asked 
in  detail  of  families  about  their  major  assets  and  liabilities.     Sixby-one 
families  were  in  the  low  net  worth  olass  (^4,001  «  $8,244) «  65  families  in 
the  middle  net  worth  olass  ($8,250  <-  |27,100),  and  65  families  in  the  high  net 
worth  olass  ($28,000  -  $199,303),     There  was  a  direot  relationship  between 
eduoational  level  of  husbands  and  net  worth.     The  relation  was  more  direot 
among  younger  families,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.     Supporting  data  for  Fig.  2  are 
presented  in  Appendix  C,  Table  C>2. 

Bisbands  were  divided  by  age  into  two  groups i     44  years  and  under,  and  45 
years  and  over,  as  shovm  in  Table  7.     A  direot  relationship  existed  between 
oollege  graduates  and  net  worth,  although  college  graduates  in  the  younger  age 
group  had  a  lower  net  worth  due  to  a  lesser  number  of  years  to  aooumulate. 

Table  7.     Eduoational  level  by  age  of  husband. 

t Eduoational  level 

tGrade  8  or  lesst     Grades  9-12      »Grade   15-highert  All 

Age  of  husband  iNumbenPeroent   iRumbertPeroent   iHumbertPeroent   >Number»  Per  pent 

44  and  under  13  22  54  69  27  75  94  50 

45  and  over  47  78  58  41  10  27  95  50 

All  ,60         100  92  100  57         100  189         100 

Husbands  45  and  over  with  little   formal  eduoaticn  (Grade  8  or  less)  were 
25  percent  of  all  husbands}  n^io  oooupationally  were  30  percent  of  all  farmars, 
22  peroent  of  all  operatives,  28  percent  of  all  laborers,  11  percent  of  all 
managers,  33  peroent  of  all  craftsmen,  12  percent  of  all  salesworkers,  and  88 
peroent  of  all  retired  husbands  of  the  entire  population  survey.     Appreciated 
land  values  may  be  a  factor  in  the  higher  net  worth  of  older  fannars. 
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Pig.  2.   Relative  net  worth  position  of  all  families  by 
education  of  husband. 


Low  =  1;  High  =  3. 
Source:   Appendix  C,  Table  C-2 
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Insuranoe 

Life  Insiiranoe  Covorago,     The  proportion  of  families  with  life  insuranoe 
oowrage  was  directly  related  to  eduoational  level  of  husband,  m  shown  in 
Table  8. 

Table  8.     Proportion  of  insured  families  by  eduoational  level  of  husband. 


I  All  families  t Insured  families 

Eduoational  level t  Wumber  i Number  t         Peroent 

arade  8  or  less  60  4i  77 

Orades  9-12  92  H  89 

Grade  15  or  higher  37  ••  95 

All*  189  163  86 


*  Two  families  gave  no  information  on  eduoation  of  husband. 

Faoe  Value  of  Life  Insuranoe.     Faoe  value   of  life  insuranoe  varied 
direotly  with  eduoation  of  husband  (as  indicated  by  Table  9),  and  inversely 
with  age  of  husband,     Krebs  (1961)  found  a  similar  relationship  between  ago 
and  eduoation  of  husband  and  faoe  value  of  life  insuranoe  among  Kansas  farm 
operator  families  in  1955.     Mean  faoe  value  of  the  farm  operator  families' 
insuranoe  in  Rrebs*   study  was  $7,700  in  oontrast  to  #10,160  of  this  survey  of 
farm  and  nan»farm  loural  families. 

Table  9.     Faoe  value   of  families'   life  insuranoe  by  age  and  eduoation  of 
husband. 


t Eduoation  of  husband t 

tLesB  than  12  year  si  12  years  or  more  t All 

t                 t  Faoe       I  t     Faoe  i  t     Faoe 

Age  of  husband     i  Number   t  value     i  Number   i     value  i     Number  t     value 

44  and  under                 tO  |7,366  67           $14,331               •?           112,730 

45  and  over                   4«  5,322  30             10,122               ft               7,217 
All                                   66  5,942  97             13,029             163             10,160 
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GonoentratiQn  of  Life  Insuranoa  on  Husband,     Age   or  eduoation  was  not  re- 
lated to  oonoentration  of  ineviranoe   en  the  husband,     Krebs  (1961)  found  a 
"slight  inorease  in  oDnoentration"  at  the  higher  eduoational  le-vel  and  no  ap- 
parent relationship  by  age  of  husband,     Krebs  reported  71  peroent  of  the  farm 
operator  families*   life  insurance  was  oonoentrated  on  the  husband.     This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  75  peroent  of  farm  and  non-farm  families  of  this  surrey 
(Table  10). 

Table  10,     Conoentration  of  families'   insurance  on  the  husband  by  age  and 
eduoation  of  husband. 


1 

Percentage  of  insurance  on  husband 

t 

Education  of  husband     i 

Age  of  husband 

i 

1 

Less  than   t   12  years   t 

12  years    i   or  more    i       All 

44  and  under  75  77  76 

45  and  over  76  68  72 
All                                                           7i                          76  76 


Occupation 

Educational  IotbI  is  a  partial  factor  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
individual's  position  in  the   occupational  hierarchy. 

Family  members  were  asked i     ''What  was  each  person  doing  most  of  last 
year?  (Occupation)"  (Question  12i),     In  general,  occupational  oategories  were 
arranged  into  major  groups  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,   Index  of 
Occupations  (i960)   (See  Appendix  B,  Table   B-2), 

Husbands.  Roughly  one -third  (31  percent)  of  all  husbands  wisre  farmers* 
Operative  and  laborer  each  consisted  of  17  peroent  of  the  husbands,  with  the 
remaining  occupations  being  mentioned  less  frequently.     There  was  a  direot 


If 


rslatlonship  between  eduoatlonal  le-vel  and  oooupation  among  professioaal 
workers,  and  an  inverse  relationship  among  operatives  (See  Table  11), 

Table  11,     Eduoational  level  by  occupation. 


t 

Bacbands 

1 

Wlvas 

t 

t  Grade 

t 

tGrada 

t 

t 

Grade  t 

{Grade 

t       All 

1     8  on  Grade) 

3tl3  or 

t          All        t 

8  oriGrade8il3  or 

iNum- 

tPer- 

1     less 

J   9-12 

ihigher 

}  Num- 

iPer-t 

less! 

9-12 

ihigher 

Oooupation 

iber 

toent 

t 

Percent 

»  ber 

toentt 

Percent 

Professional 

16 

100 

0 

12 

88 

6 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Fannir 

59 

100 

57 

58 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maaac«r 

27 

100 

15 

44 

41 

3 

100 

33 

67 

0 

Clerical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

100 

5 

71 

24 

Sales 

8 

100 

12 

63 

25 

7 

100 

0 

86 

14 

Craii;sman 

6 

100 

53 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ql)«rativ« 

32 

100 

58 

50 

12 

2 

100 

50 

50 

0 

HawMtlnr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

100 

26 

56 

18 

XAb«F«r 

32 

100 

38 

59 

5 

13 

100 

46 

54 

0 

Retired 

8 

100 

88 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IMemployed 

1 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

All* 

189 

100 

32 

49 

19 

190 

100 

24 

57 

19 

Two  husbands  and  one  wife  gave  no  information  on  eduoation. 


InooBie  and  net  worth  of  husbands  by  oooupatioo  reveals  professional  work- 
ers to  have  the  highest  mean  inoome  and  net  worth,  and  OBsmployed  workers  tht 
lowest.     Farmers  and  those  retired  had  a  lower  inocme  and  higher  relative  net 
worth,  as  indicated  by  Table  12.     Oooupations  with  a  higher  relative  inoosM 
than  net  worth  (sales,  oraftsmen,  operatives,  and  laborers)  apparently  utilised 
this  inoome  for  present  consumption  rather  than  for  building  net  worth.     Stage 
of  family  life  cycle  was  not  a  major  consideratioii  as  median  age   of  husband 
within  each  oooupation  was  similar. 
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Table  12.     Tnocsns  and  net  worth  by  oooupation  of  husband. 

t  t       Mean  t  t       Mean 

Oooupation  of  huaband     i       Wumber       i     inooma         t         Number     i  net  worth 

Professlcnal 

FanMr 

Manager 

Sales 

Craft smaa 

OperatlTi 

Laborer 

Retired 

IMemployad 

All*  169  5,445  IM  28,251 


BftMd  on  number  reporting  aotual  figures  and  not  on  number  in  oooupaticBi. 

Wims.     Seventy-three  peroent  of  the  wives  were  full-tins  honiemakers*     Of 
the  52  wives  in  the  population  sample  who  were  gainfully  omployoA,  one-third 
had  part-time  jobs  and  two-thirds  were  en^loyed  full-time.     Bancroft  (1969) 
reported  that  of  all  women  in  the  labor  foroe  in  1958,  20  peroent  held  part- 
tims  jobs. 

All  woBwn  olassified  as  Professional  had  attended  at  least  one  year  of 
college •     The  gainfully  en^loyed  wives  were  in  the  following  oooupationst 
Clerical  (40  peroent).  Sales  (13  peroent).  Laborer  (25  peroent).  Professional 
(12  peroent).  Managerial  (6  peroent),  and  Operatives  (4  peroent). 

Sohifftnan  (1961)  estimated  that  16  peroent  of  all  farm  wives  in  the  United 
States  held  non-agricultural  jobs  in  March,  1960,     This  oompares  with  17  per- 
oent for  this  survey. 

Average  incens  of  gainfully  en^loyed  wives'  families  would  have  been  lower 
than  the  average  income  for  all  consumer  units  in  the  IMited  States  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wife's  contribution,  reports  Carroll  (1962).     Families  with  th« 
wife  gainfully  es^loyed  compared  to  all  wives  in  this  survey,  had  slightly 
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higher  raaan  inootnes  ($6,690  T8.  16,443),  loror  mean  net  worth  ($19,160  vs. 
128,231),  ga-ve  a  lower  mean  estimate  oost  of  attending  oollege  ($1,312  vs. 
♦1,471  per  year  and  $4,215  vs.  $6,254  per  four  years),  and  had  a  smaller  mean 
family  siee  (3,2  vs.  4,3). 

Veteran  Status 

By  1961  nearly  eleven  millioni  veterans  had  trained  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustnant  Act  of  1944,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "0.  I.  Bill."     Gleason 
(1961)  believes  this  to  be  the  largest  program  of  mass  adult  eduoatian  ever 
undertaken.     In  1946-47,  Mulligan  (1951)  studied  the  effeot  of  the  0.  I.  Bill 
aa  oollege  students  who  were  veterans.     Mulligan  oonoludedi     "The  0,  I.  Bill 
of  Rights  has  increased  the  proportion  of  students  from  the  blue  oollar  group 
at  Indiana  University  from  90  to  113  per  oent." 

Veterans  eduoatian  provided  a  greater  inorease  in  inoome  relative  to  nan- 
-veterans,  aooording  to  Miller  (I960)*     Frankel  and  Kandel  (1955)  predicted 
"...  all  the  money  paid  out  to  educate  and  train  World  War  II  veterans  will  \% 
back  in  the  Federal  Treasury  by  1970,"     This  was  due  to  the  veterans  increased 
•aming  power  which  resulted  in  greater  inoome  taxes. 

Bduoational  Level,     Husbands  who  served  in  World  War  I,  II,  or  the  Korean 
oonfliot  had  a  higher  educational  level,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3,     In  addition  to 
the  greater  oollege  attendance  of  veterans,  61  percent  of  the  veterans  ever 
attending  oollege  oompleted  all  four  years,  while   only  27  percent  of  the  non- 
veterans  ever  attending  oollege  completed  four  years.     Sm  Appendix  C,  Table 
C-5  for  data  supporting  Fig,  S, 

Life  Insurance  Coverage,     There  was  a  direct  relationship  between  veteran 
status  and  face  value  of  family  life  insurance.     Proportionately  more 
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Pig.    3.      Educational   level   of  husband   by  veteran  status. 


All  veterans  =  1005^ 
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Source:   Appendix  C,  Table  C-3, 
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nan-7«teran8  than  -veterans  had  no  life  insuranoe  ooTsrage  for  themselTas  or 
their  families  ita  shcnm  In  Table  IS.    Also,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  -veterans 
had  llOfOOO  or  more  faoe  -value  life  Insuranoe* 


Table  13,     Education  and  -veterans  status  by  life  insuranoe  oo-verage, 
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*  Two  families  ga-ve  no  informatiori  on  eduoation  of  husband. 


Eocoamio  Position.     There  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  income  posi- 
tion of  veterans  and  non-'veterans  among  rural  families,  using  inooi&e  and  net 
worth  rank  scores  as  previously  defined.     Data  to  support  this  statement  are 
not  shown.     However,  there  was  a  difference  in  net  worth  among  farm  families 
in  favor  of  non-veterans,  its  shown  in  Table  14.     Reflected  may  be  the  draft 
defenaant  policy  of  not  breaking  into  the  continuity  of  farmers  of  draft  age. 


to 


Table  14,     Ret  worth  of  farm  families  by  age  and  -rote ran  status* 


t 

All 

1 

1            Mean  net  worth 

Age  of  husband 

t           Farm       t 
1       husbands  t 

Percent 
-veterans 

1                Rank  soore 

1       Veterans     tNoa-veterans 

24  and  under 

25  .  S4 
35  «  44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  and  over 

All 

2 

11 

^      21 

17 

12 

9 

72 

0 
82 
52 

18 
8 

56 

•                   5*0 

.  Ui                   2,8 
3Ui                M 

S\jBimary 

Farm  families  had  a  lower  eduoational  leTsl  than  non-farm  families. 
Wl-ves  had  a  slightly  higher  eduoational  level  than  husbands  who  were  an  average 
of  three  years  older, 

Bduoational  level  of  the  husband  was  direotly  related  to  the  proportion 
of  families  who  carried  life  insuranoe,  faoe  value  of  life  insuranoe,  and  oon- 
oentration  of  insuranoe  on  the  husband  among  younger  faaiilies.    Also  a  direot 
relationship  existed  between  eduoation  of  the  husband,  annual  inoane  at  all 
ages,  and  net  worth  of  those  husbands  44  years  and  under.     Families  vrho  felt  . 
finanaially  Aore  teoure  tended  to  be  better  educated.    Extent  of  family  finaa- 
oial  planning  was  not  related  to  eduoational  level. 

Husbands  with  the  highest  eduoational  level  were  in  oooupations  with  the 
highest  salaries.     Professional  workers  had  the  highest  inoome  and  net  worth. 
Che-fourth  of  the  wives  were  gainfully  employedj  one-third  part-time,  and  two- 
thirds  full  time, 

Veterans  had  a  higher  eduoational  level  than  non-veterans,  and  higher  life 
insuranoe  ooverage  for  their  families,  indioating  the  effeot  of  the  G,  I,  Bill, 
Among  farm  families,  non-veterans  had  a  higher  xiet  worth  than  veterans. 
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ATTITUDES  AND  OPINIONS  TOWARD  SDUCATICN 

The  pui*p08a  of  this  aeotion  is  to  study  attitudes  and  opinions  of  Kansas 
rural  families  toward  eduoation,     Speolfioally  included  aret     (l)  Value  placed 
aa  eduoatioBi  «  inportanoe  of  oollege  to  a  boy  and  a  girl,  ways  an  eduoation  is 
related  to  fanily  financial  security,  and  added  earnings  of  a  naa  with  a  col- 
lege degree;   (2)  College  subject  area  preferences  -  major  fields  of  study  and 
opinions  of  type  of  education  that  prepares  a  hoy  or  a  girl  best  for  the 
futurei  (3)  Educational  expectations  -  plans  for  children's  education  beyond 
high  school  and  how  it  would  be  financed j  and  (4)  Expenditures  for  college  - 
proTisions  being  made  for  eduoation  of  children,  sources  of  financial  support, 
and  estimated  cost  of  a  oollege  education. 

Value  Placed  on  Education 

About  half  of  the  non-farm  (urban  and  inural  non-farm)  high  school  seniors 
in  the  United  States  planned  to  attend  college  in  1960«  but  only  one-third  of 
the  farm  seniors  planned  to  attend  (U,  S,  bureau  of  the  Census,  Farm  Popula- 
tion, 1961).    TJhile  53  percent  of  all  1960  high  school  graduates  indicated  in 

1959  they  planned  to  attend  college,  42  percent  were  actually  in  oollege  in 

1960  (U,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Farm  Population,  1962), 

It  is  sonetimss  believed  that  a  rural  enrironment  is  more  conducive  to 
eduoation  than  an  lu'ban  enTironmsnt.     Hollinshead  (1952)  pointed  out  that  edu- 
oational  opportunities  in  rural  emd  sparsely  populated  sureas  are  inferior  to 
those  in  urban  areas,  although  a  rural  environment  offers  greater  opportunities 
to  learn  about  certain  aspects  of  the  biological  and  physical  world.     In  the 
past,  economic  success  on  a  farm  or  in  a  snail  town  depended  less  on  formal 
sduoaticn  than  oon^arable  success  in  an  urban  setting. 


Miller  (i960)  used  oensus  data  to  oompare  incomes  of  men  l^y  eduoational 
leiml.     He  found  a  higher  educational  le-vel  to  be  assooiated  with  higher  aver- 
age inoome.     The  greatest  inoone  differential  between  educational  levels  wu 
at  about  50  years  of  age. 

Miller  estimates,  furthermore,  that  the  oollege  graduate  may  during  his 
lifetime  earn  $177,000  or  65  percent  more  than  the  high  school  graduate* 
Other  faotors  cited  by  Miller  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  a  man's 
inoeiM  are  differences  in  the  quality  of  education  and  in  the  abilities, 
efforts,  family  conneotions,  axid  opportimities  of  individuals* 

The  next  seat ion  disousses  values  the  survey  families  placed  on  education* 
The  data  are  based  on  their  replies  to  survey  schedule  Questions  53-56* 

Parental  Value  Estimates  of  Bduoation.     Minety-three  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies responded  "Yes"  tot     "Do  you  feel  that  a  college  education  would  tie  of 
more  value  to  a  young  person  now  than  when  you  were  going  to  school?" 
(Question  63)* 

The  7  percent  (13  families)  who  responded  "Id*  were  in  the  "Middle"  in- 
come and  net  worth  rank  score  groups*     They  were  engaged  in  occupations  which 
in  the  past  had  placed  moderate  eaqphasis  on  education}     farmers  (5),  laborers 
(5),  operative  (1),  craftsman  (1),  and  manager  (1)*     There  was  a  general  lack 
of  exposure  to  a  college  education  with  none  having  attained  more  than  a  high 
school  education  except  two  husbands  with  two  years  of  college,  and  two  wives 
with  one  year  of  college*     Median  age   of  the  13  husbands  and  wives  was  34  and 
29  yoeurs,  respectively,  as  conqfiared  to  45  and  42  years  of  the  entire  population 
wrtvy.     Their  youth  may  be  a  clue  to  the  negative  feelings  of  this  group 
toward  a  oollege  education*     It  may  be  hypothesized  that  they  were  still  too    , 
olese  to  their  csm  school  years  to  reoognise  any  differences* 


Value  of  Collqge  Eduoatlan  for  a  B23r.  or  Girl,     The  thirteen  f amilie  s  with 
ohildren  in  college  had  twelve  hoys  and  one  girl  enrolled.     These  families 
were  askedi     "Do  you  feel  that  a  college  education  should  be  encouraged  as 
nuoh  for  girls  as  for  boys?    Why?"  (Question  44),     Ten  said  "Yes,"  one  said 
"lo,"  and  two  families  gave  no  information.     The  one  family  that  said  "Ho" 
replied,  "Harried  women  should  stay  at  home  with  the  family,"     Some  reasons 
for  encouraging  oollege  eduoation  for  girls  werei     "The  girl  should  go  if  she 
is  interested,"  "Something  oould  happen  to  the  husband  so  education  would  be 
needed  to  get  a  job,"  "For  extra  money  and  protection  to  the  wife  if  left  with 
support  of  the  family,"  and  "To  find  a  better  husband," 

These  families  were  then  asked t     "Is  it  equally  in?)ortant  for  girls  to 
graduate  from  oollege?    1?hy?"  (Question  45),     The  responses  werei     "les"  (7), 
"Ho"  (3),  No  information  (2),  and  no  opinion  (1),     The  family  with  no  opinion 
said,  "We  don't  have  any  girls,"     Of  the  three  families  who  said  "No,"  one 
replied  that  women  often  marry  before  they  go  to  college i  another  felt  it  was 
nice,  but  not  inportantj  and  the  third  felt  there  would  never  be  a  demand  for 
a  girl  with  a  degree.     Those  who  said  "Yes"  pointed  to  the  better  job  oppor- 
ttmities  and  proteotion  for  the  girl  plus  the  more  creative  type  of  work  and 
additional  personal  satisfaction  to  the  girl,  >  ■ 

Also,  these  families  with  children  in  oollege  were  askedt     "In  what  dif- 
ferent ways  do  you  think  a  college  education  is  worth  the  cost?"  (Question  46), 
The  replies  were   in  terms  of  the  value  of  education]     broadening  experience 
with  Yooational  and  cultural  benefits,  stimulates  creative  type  of  work,  makes 
knowledge  available  to  the  individual,  and  eduoation  is  insuremce  for  the 
person. 

All  of  the  families  with  children  in  college  considered  eduoation  to  be 
of  value  both  in  terms  of  financial  return  and  in  terms  of  personal 


satisfaotlon*     Thsy  wore  not  Inolined  to  oonsider.  a  oollaga  aduoation  as     ;    ;! 
iB?)ortant  for  girls,  howvor,  as  for  boys.  :  .. 

Relation  of  Eduoation  to  Finanoial  Seourity.     Almost  all  families  (98  per- 
oent)  agreed  there  was  a  relationship  betwaen  eduoation  and  finanoial  seourity. 
They  replied  "Yes"  to  the  questioni     "Do  you  feel  that  eduoation  has  any  rela- 
tion to  the  finanoial  seourity  of  a  family?"  (Question  54),     The  threa  fami- 
liet  who  responded  "Ho*  were   in  a  relati-vely  oomfortable  finanoial  position, 
Thay  were  in  the  "Middle"  inotsne  and  "High"  net  worth  rank  so  ore  groups.     Two 
ware  farmers  and  one  was  a  laborer.     They  were  middle-aged  (51  years-.*»dian 
age  of  husband  and  wife),  had  small  families,  and  carried  all  life  insuranoa 
on  the  husband,     Eaoh  family  felt  they  had  enough  insurance  and  felt  financial- 
ly aaoiire,     Eduoational  level  of  the  husbands  and  wives  was  8,0  and  12,5  years, 
respeotlvaly.     It  «ay  be  hypothesized  that  the  four  and  one-half  years  ad- 
ditional education  of  the  wife  stimulated  the  husband  to  become  finanoially 
saoure  during  their  lifetime  and  establish  tharaby  a  faaling  of  equality 
within  the  marriage,        , 

A  follow<4ip  question  investigatedi     "In  what  ways?"   (is  an  education  re- 
lated to  family  financial  security)  (Question  55),     The  most  frequent  reply 
was  in  terms  of  creating  job  opportunities.    Most  (62  percent)  viewed  education 
as  offering  better  or  other  jobs.     Another  17  peroent  thought  in  terms  of  mora 
money  in  their  present  job  or  obtaining  other  employasnt  as  shoim  in  Table  15, 
Only  8  peroent  responded  in  terms  of  seourity,  and  6  peroent  viewed  the  cul- 
tural aspects  of  living  as  contributing  to  family  finanoial  seourity, 

Ihara  ware  differenoes  among  families  when  responses  were  classified  by 
en^loyment  status  of  wife,  i^sidanoe,  eind  family  size.     Although  no  tests  of 
statistioal  signifioanoe  were  made  to  test  whether  the  differenoes  ware  greater 
than  ohanoa,  it  is  noted  in  Table  15  that  families  with  gainfully  employed  wivaa 


Table  15,     Opinions  of  ways  an  eduoation  is  related  to  financial  seourity  of 
a  family. 


t          All  families             i           Family  size  S  or  more 

t                t              i     Wife      t                                • 
Eoir  is  education           i               t  Wife   i     not       t                               i 
related  to                       »               «  gain-i     gain-  t                               i 
finanoial  seouritv?     «               »  fully »     fully  i       Residenoe       i     Family  site 

t              1     em-  t       em-     t                t  Koa-  t     3  or  t  5  or 
t     All     tployedt  ployed   t       Farm  t  farm  i       4       t  more 

ItospcBM                   t                 Peroant                 t         Peroent         t         Percent 

Better  job 

28 

87 

29 

34 

29 

52 

29 

More  money 

17 

16 

17 

21 

17 

21 

15 

Seourity 

8 

11 

7 

6 

12 

12 

6 

Other  job 

34 

57 

35 

33 

29 

25 

40 

lo  reason 

« 

0 

5 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Dfln*t  know 

t 

t 

5 

0 

4 

1 

4 

Culttiral 

• 

S 

7 

6 

4 

5 

4 

Don^t  belie-w 

1 

4, 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

All 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Nimiber* 

191 

52 

139 

46 

79 

79 

45 

Weighted  values,  see  Appendix  B«  Table  B-3, 


'Rvre  more  inclined  to  view  education  as  contributing  to  seourity  and  other  Job 
opportunities.     The  non-gainfully  employed  wives  recognized  the  cultural  aspeot 
of  education.     Farm  families  felt  another  or  a  better  job,  or  more  money  wu 
most  important  «4iile  a  larger  proportion  of  non-farm  families  responded  in 
t«nit  of  security,    A  higher  proportion  of  small  families  replied  with  more 
money.     Large  families  were  more  aware  of  another  job  as  a  way  education  is 
related  to  family  financial  security. 

Opinions  also  varied  by  education  of  wife  as  shotm  in  Table  16,     The  high- 
er the  level  of  eduoation  of  wife,  the  greater  the  security  response}  and  the 
lower  the  eduoational  level,  the  greater  is  en^hasls  placed  on  "Obher  job"  and 
"Better  job,"     The  less  well  educated  seemed  to  realize  the  value  of  education 
for  obtaining  another  or  a  better  job.     These  generalisations  are  based  on  the 


Table  16,     Opinions  of  ways  an  eduoation  is  related  to  financial  security  of  a 
family,  by  eduoation  of  wife. 
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No  t 
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ter 

t  Horet 

Seo-t 

Other  1 
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not   t 

be-  t 

Cul-:pan- 
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Nufflr. 

■t 

.-job 

jmoneyjurityj 

job   I 

son  t 

knowr 

lieveituraltses 

of  wife 

ber 

1 

All 

Peroent 

Less  than 

grade  8 

9 

100 

53 

11 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0        23 

Grade  8 

36 

100 

50 

S 

3 

22 

3 

0 

0 

6         S3 

Grades  9*11 

19 

100 

11 

16 

0 

42 

5 

5 

0 

6         16 

Orad*  12 

89 

100 

19 

9 

6 

28 

2 

4 

1 

3         28 

Oradss  15-15 

30 

100 

10 

17 

10 

20 

3 

0 

S 

3         34 

Grade  16  or 

more 

7 

100 

14 

14 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0        44 

All* 

190 

100 

19 

10 

5 

27 

2 

2 

2 

4         29 

One  wife  gave  no  information  on  eduoation. 


•ingle  respOQseSc  and  are  valid  if  the  multiple  responses  are  similarly  dis- 
tributed. 

Relationship  betw»«n  aioc—  amd  College  Degree.     In  response  to  ",,,  how 
mueh  (more  money)  do  you  think  a  man  with  a  oollege  degree  would  make  over  one 
without  one?"  (Qiiestion  56),  more  than  one-third  (36  peroent)  of  the  replies 
ware  vaguely  stated  as  "More  money"   (See  Table  17),     Thirty-cne  peroent  felt 
it  depended  on  the  individual  or  job,  and  11  peroent  indicated  an  absolute 
dollar  amount, 

the  highest  proportion  of  feioilies  who  "Didn't  know"  how  much  differenoe 
a  oollege  education  would  make  were  non-farm.     Thirteen  peroent  more  non-farm 
than  farm  families  felt  it  depended  en  the  individual  or  job.     Farm  families 
appeared  aware  that  more  money  oould  be  earned  with  a  oolloge  eduoation  than 
without , 
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fable  17.     Inorsased  earnings  of  a  man  with  a  oollege  degree,  by  residenoe  and 
family  sise. 


Hoff  Biuoh  would  a  man 

All 
fami- 
lies 

SSVSSi 

t_ 
t 
•  » 

' 

Family 

size 

with  a  oollege  degree 

Two 

t 

Three  or 

more 

earn  over  cue  without 
one? 

Re  spense 

t 

t     All 

1             1 

1  Farm  i 
Peroent 

Non- 
farm 

1  3  or 
:     4 

1  5  or 
t  more 

Value  estimate 
Depends  on  individual 

or  job 
More  money 
Don*t  know 

All 
Vomber 

11 

31 
S6 
22 

100 
191 

10 

33 
42 
15 

100 
67 

12 

30 
92 
26 

100 
124 

13 

22 
45 
20 

100 
45 

11 

55 
26 
28 

100 
79 

13 

35 
30 
22 

100 
79 

11 

20 
36 
33 

100 
46 

Two-perscn  families  more  often  than  all  families  felt  the  difference  in 
inocMi  depended  on  the  Job  or  the  individual.     Also,  8  peroent  more  two-person 
families  felt  more  money  would  be  earned.    About  one -fifth  (22  peroent)  of  all 
families  felt  they  "Didn't  know"  how  muoh  more  a  oollege  graduate  would  earn 
in  his  lifetime  over  the  non-oollege  graduate. 

Among  families  with  three  or  more  dependents,  almost  twioe  the  number  of 
small  families  felt  it  depended  on  the  individual  or  tlie  job.     Large  families, 
&a  well  as  farm  families  more  frequently  stated  more  money  oould  be  earned 
with  a  oollege  education.     Ironically,  the  large  families  and  farm  families 
were  also  likely  to  have  a  lower  inoome  per  dependent  than  the  other  two 
groups. 

Twenty-two  families  gave  absolute  dollar  values  for  an  eduoation.     Fre- 
quency distribution  of  their  estimates  wast     150,000  and  under  (7)j  |50,000  - 
1100,000  (11) I  #100,000  -  1150,000  (l)i  and  #150,000  and  over  (3),     These  22 
families  as  oompared  to  all  families  in  the  survey  had  a  higher  mean  inoome 
(#6,230  vs.  #5,443),  higher  mean  net  worth  (#32,301  vs,  #28,231),  were  better 


educated  (Husband  -  13.0  vs.  11,1  yearsj  Wife  -  12,2  vs.  11.2  years),  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  husbands  who  would  ohoose  the  sane  oooupation  if 
they  had  the  ohaaoe  to  start  o-ror  (25  vs.  15  percent ), 

College  Subject  Area  Preferenoes 

Aooording  to  the  Kansas  Education  Survey  (I960)  Kansas  was  above  the 
nation  in  number  of  students  majoring  in  the  sciences,  education,  and  engineer- 
ing.    Hone-ver,  Kansas  was  below  in  social  sciences  and  humanities.     The  popu- 
larity of  certain  subject  areas  did  not  necessarily  coincide  with  either  popu- 
lar beliefs  or  nanpower  needs.     TJ,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Farm  Population, 
1961)  reported  25  percent  of  high  school  senior  boys  in  the  Ihiited  States 
plazming  to  enter  college  ohoose  engineering  and  22  peroent  of  the  girls 
ohoose  education  as  a  major. 

Opinions  of  Type   of  Bducation  that  Prepare  s  a  Boy  for  the  Future ,     All 
families  were  asked,  'Mhat  type  of  education  do  you  feel  prepares  a  boy  ... 
best  for  the  future?     (Check  one),"     A  list  of  educational  fields  was  pre- 
sented.    (See  page  10  of  survey  schedule.)     There  was  a  predominant  opinion 
(22  percent)  that  engineering  was  the  best  choice.     Medicine  was  of  secondary 
importance  (18  percent),  end  14  peroent  believed  the  type  of  education  de- 
pended on  the  individual.     Twelve  peroent  of  the  parents  choose  basic  training 
la  Mith,  scienoe,  etc.,  and  10  percent  choose  business  training.     The  relative 
frequency  with  which  other  types  of  education  were  mentioned  are  presented  in 
Table  18.     The  responses  varied  by  en^loyment  status  of  the  wives,  family 
residenoe,  and  family  siie. 

Gainfully  Employed  Wives,     Families  of  eiiq)loyed  wives  ohoose  basic  train- 
ing in  math,  science,  etc.,  and  government  and  law  more  frequently  than  fami- 
lies with  wives  not  gainfully  enq>loyed.     Cb  the  other  hand,  wives  not  gainfully 
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Table  18,     Opinions  of  type  of  education  that  best  prepar«s  a  boy  for  the 
future . 


'  ' 

1           All  families            t 

Family  size  3  or  more 

1     All 

t 

.  Wife 
1  gain- 
1  fully 
i     em- 
jployed 

1  Wife      1 
i     not     t 
t  gain-  I 
1   fully  1 
t     em-     t 
tployed   f 

t 
1 

t 
Residenoe     t 
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3  or   I 
4       t 
mt 

size 

t 

Farm  t 

Non-  t 
farm  i 

5  or 
more 

Typ©  of  aduoatioa 

Percent 

Pero* 

Nursing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Business  training 

10 

11 

9 

f 

7 

13 

Engineering 

22 

18 

23 

•f 

19 

20 

25 

Hone  FiOGQomios 
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0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Basio  training  in  math, 
soienoe,  eto. 

12 

16 

10 

M 

lii 

20 

6 

Sduoation 

t 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 
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6 

2 

6 

f 

5 

6 
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6 

11 

5 

• 

7 

6 
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18 

18 

18 

tl 

u 

15 

16 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

8 

Langueiges 

9 
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0 

0 

0 
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U 

B 

7 

4 

No  informaticn 

1 

0 

1 

t 

2 

0 

Doai»t  know 

i 

0 

t 

t 

1 

2 

Depends  on  indiridual 

14 

16 

14 

S9 

15 

10 

All 

Number  of  replies* 
Ivnabor  of  families 

100 
200 
191 

100 
55 
52 

100 
146 
139 

100 

100 
H 

n 

100 
82 
79 

100 
49 
45 

Soma  indicated  more  than  one  type   of  education. 


en^loyed  ohoose  engineering,  agrioulture,  eoonomioa  and  sooial  soienoo^  and 
physios  and  ohemistry  more  frequently, 

Residenoe,     Farm  families  appeared  proportionately  more  interested  in 
engineering  and  agrioulture,  while  non-farm  families  ohoose  a  broader  speotrum 
of  study  areas,  and  felt  the  type  of  education  depended  on  the   individual. 

Since  answers  gi^wn  ipsre  hy  parents  and  not  children,  the  choice  of  type 
of  education  e:q>re8sed  by  the  child  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  indicated* 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  farm  parents  ohoose  an  agricultural  education  for 
their  children*     It  is  likely  the  actual  number  of  rural  boys  themselves  who 
<riiooM  an  agricultural  education  would  not  be  as  high.     Shoemaker  (1961)  pre* 
dieted  there  will  be  family  farm  vmits  capable  of  producing  adequate  incon* 
for  only  8  to  10  percent  of  the  farm  youth.     The  U,  S,  Biur«au  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (1961)  oxpeots  that  by  1975  the  number  of  persans  employed  on  farms 
may  be  one-fourth  less  than  the  ntunber  employed  in  I960,     However,  since  the 
survey  question  was  not  well  defined,  one  is  unable  to  determine  in  this  study 
whether  parents  were  referring  to  farming  itself  or  to  allied  agricultural 
occupations. 

Family  Size,     Small  families  were  proportionately  more  interested  in 
basio  training  in  math,  science,  etc,,  and  recognized  such  a  choice  depends  on 
the  individual.     Large  families  were  more  interested  in  business  training, 
engineering,  eoonomioa,  and  sooial  sciences, 

Opinitms  of  Type  of  Education  that  Prepares  a  Girl  for  the  Future.     All 
faxailiea  wwre  asked,  "What  type  of  education  do  you  feel  prepares  ,..  a  girl 
beat  for  the  future?"     They  were  to  check  one  from  a  prepared  list  of  choioes. 
Nursing  was  the  first  choice  of  36  percent  of  Kansas  nural  families.     Home 
eoanomios  (26  percent)  and  business  training  (11  percent)  were  ohoaen  next  in 
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frequenoy.     Ten  percent  felt  the  ohoioe  should  be  left  up  to  the  individual, 
said  9  percent  chose  eduoation.     See  Table  19  for  a  distribution  of  relatiw 
respenaes.    The  responses  were  analysed  by  employment  status  of  wife,  family 
residence,  and  family  sise* 

Wives  Gainfully  Bnqjloyed.    Almost  one-half  (45  percent)  of  the  families 
of  gainfully  eiq>loyed  wives  preferred  niursing  for  a  girl,  while  proportionately 
more  families  in  which  wives  were  not  gainfully  enq)loyed  chose  hoane  eoonoBiios. 
The  latter  group  was  also  more  willing  to  let  the  specific  subject  area  to  be 
studied  left  up  to  the  individual.     Among  families  of  gainfully  employed  wivss, 
education  was  highly  considered  as  an  appropriate  vooatifln. 

Residence,     Almost  one-half  (49  percent)  of  the  farm  families  with  chil- 
dren chose  nursing  for  a  girl.    lext  in  order  of  preference  was  ham  eoononios. 
The  reverse  order  of  preference  existed  among  non-farm  families.    More  than 
one-third  (34  percent)  chose  heme  ooanomios  and  only  27  percent  nursing.    Also 
non-farm  families  were  more  interested  in  business  training  (15  percent)  and  a 
broader  spectrum  of  educational  fields  than  farm  families. 

Family  Sise.     There  was  some  tendency  for  the  small  families  to  choose 
nursing  and  hone  econimics,  and  large  families  to  select  home  eooncmios, 
nursing,  business  training,  and  education. 

Opinions  of  Why  Type  of  Education  Chosen  Prepares  a  Boy  or  Girl  Best  for 
the  Future.     When  parents  were  asked  "M/hy?"  (Question  57d)  they  ehose  a  par- 
ticular type  of  education  for  a  boy  or  girl,  twice  as  many  wives  as  husbands 
gave  as  their  reason  that  they  believed  it  to  be  "Rewarding  or  enjoyable."    A 
large  number  of  wives  ohose  educational  opportunities  which  were  directly  re- 
lated to  their  own  occupation  now  or  previously  held.     Most  of  the  husbands 
(56  percent)  gave  no  information.     (See  Table  20.) 
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Table  19,     Opinions  of  type   of  eduoation  that  Iwst  prepares  a  girl  for  the 
future. 
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a 

4i 

100 

•1 

ft 

100 
82 
79 

100 
46 
45 

SoBB  indicated  more  than  cue  type   of  education. 
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Table  20,     Opinions  of  why  type  of  education  ohoten  prepare*  a  boy  or  girl 
best  for  the  future. 


t 

Husband 

t 

Wife 

Response 

t 

Peroent 

Rewarding  or  enjoyable 

Talent  or  interest 

Finanoial 

Influenoed  by  past  or  present  job* 

Other 

No  infonaation** 

All 

Sufflber 

If 
t 

f 
It 

4 
H 

100 
191 

SI 
12 

4 
19 

5 
29 

100 
191 

*  CoDsparisons  were  made  with  ourrent  oooupations. 
•*  fiioluded  were  schedules  where  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  husband 
or  wife  responded. 

The  small  number  who  chose  financial  reasons  were  families  who  tended  to 
1    be  older  compared  to  the  entire  population,  have  a  higher  mean  ineome  (#6, 584 
TS.  ♦5,443),  and  a  higher  mean  net  worth  (#28,251  vs,  #9,740), 

Whether  Parent  Would  Choose  Same  Oooupatioo  Again,     Present  occupations 
of  parents  (Question  12i)  were  correlated  with  their  occupational  choice  if 
given  the  opportunity  to  start  over  (Question  57c),     The  responses  are  sum- 
marieed  in  Table  21  for  the  husbands  and  Table  22  for  the  wives.     There  was  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  parents'   occupational  Isvel  and  the  proportion 
who  would  choose  the  same  occupation.     This  was  particularly  true  among  the 
pfofetsloDal  and  managerial  workers.     The  "Don't  knosr"  category  includes  those 
families  giving  no  response  and  those  where  the  husband  or  wife  could  not  be 
identified. 


Table  21,     Oooupational  oholoa  of  husband  (if  he  had  the  ohanoa  to  start  ov»r) 
by  preeant  oooupation. 


i_ 

Oooupational 

ohoioe 

tChoose 

t 

t 

1 

t 

t 

t  same 

t 

t 

t 

• 

t 

Pre  sent 

t    00 ou- 

tProfes- 

-t 

t 

} 

t  Don*t 

oooupation 

All 

Number  jPsroenI 

ipation 

tsional 

{Manager t 

Farm  t 

Other 

}  know 

of  husband 

bt 

Percent 

Professional 

16 

100 

75 

mm 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Fanner 

60 

100 

12 

52 

0 

.M. 

3 

53 

IT 

100 

SO 

22 

— . 

T 

U 

50 

Sales 

• 

100 

0 

25 

12 

0 

0 

6S 

Craft  aman 

• 

100 

17 

33 

33 

0 

e 

17 

Ope  rat  Its 

» 

100 

S 

28 

IS 

• 

t 

41 

Laborer 

U 

100 

S 

31 

10 

3 

8 

50 

Betlred 

f 

100 

0 

0 

12 

44 

0 

44 

Ilnenqployed 

1 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

All 

191 

Table  22.     Oooupational  ohoioe  of  wife   (if  she  had  the  ohanoe  to  start  OTsr) 
by  present  oooupation. 


a^^B^sa 

Oooupational 

ohoioe 

tOhooM 

1 

f 

.      .  * 

1 

• 

1  aant 

t 

1 

t 

t 

■ 

Present           i 

1  ooou- 

tProfes- 

-t 

t     Busi- 

t 

t 

Don't 

oooupation       9 

1              All 

tpation 

tsional 

tKurslngt     nsss 

t 

Other 

t 

knesr 

of  wife             1 

t  Humbert 

Psroent  t 

Psroent 

Professional 

6 

100 

83 

0            17 

0 

0 

Uanagsr 

S 

100 

0 

33 

33 

0 

38 

Clerioal 

tl 

100 

5 

24 

33            19 

9 

10 

Sales 

T 

100 

14 

29 

14             29 

0 

14 

Ot>eratlYe 

8 

100 

50 

SO 

0               0 

0 

0 

HoiHioalnr* 

159 

100 

1 

55 

27             14 

5 

18 

Laborer 

U 

100 

0 

8 

M            31 

8 

15 

All 

191 

Hcnemakers  were  to  ohoose  a  subjeot  field  amoEig  those  listed  en  survey 
sohedule  p.  7,  and  "Homemaker"  is  not  among  this  group. 


Amaag  the  wlvas,  a  dlraot  rslaticnship  existed  between  eduoatianal  lersl 
and  their  oooupatianal  ohoioe  if  given  the  opportunity  to  start  over,     (See 
Table  22.)     Thirty-one  vamen  of  yarioua  oocupations  ga^a  home  eoonoraios  as 
their  ohoioe.     Reascns  given  by  those  persons  who  would  ohooae  home  eoonomios 
(olassified  as  professional)  if  they  were  to  start  over  again  werei     "This 
subjeot  was  studied  while  in  sohool  and  enjoyed  it,"  ''Host  women  will  use  this 
eventually,"  "Praotioal,  to  help  raise  a  family,"  or  "Wide  area  of  interests 
in  the  field," 

Eduoatianal  Sxpeotations 

Hhftt  are  the  reasons  why  a  given  person  will  or  will  not  attend  oollsge? 
H&Tlghurst  and  Rogers  (1952)  stated  the  probability  of  a  boy  or  girl  going  to 
oollege  depends  upon*     mental  ability,  sooial  expeotatiisn,  individual  motiva- 
tion,  financial  ability,  and  propinquity  to  an  eduoatianal  institutioaa, 
Havighurst  put  this  proposition  in  the  form  of  a  mathematioal  equation  where 
P  is  the  probability  that  a  given  parson  will  go  on  to  a  post-high  school 
institution  of  learning,     P  ==  A  (mental  ability)  4-  B  (sooial  expectations)  +  C 
(individual  motivation)  +  D  (financial  ability)  +  E  (propinquity), 

Hollinshead  (1952)  s\iggastsd  the  probability  of  oollege  attendanoe  of 
ohildren  was  greatly  increased  by  the  level  of  family  inooms.     This  Wfts  sub- 
etantiated  by  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Farm  Population,  1961),  where 
two-thirds  of  high  sohool  seniors  in  the  United  States,  from  high  inosa* 
(|7,500  or  more)  families  planned  to  go  to  college  ac  opposed  to  one>fourth  of 
the  students  from  low  inooms  (less  than  |3,000)  families.     The  U,  S,  Bureau  of 
the  Census  (Farm  Population,  1962)  fovmd  oorrelation  coefficients  between 
oollege  attendanoe  and  family  income  (•29),  as  well  as  oollege  plans  (.50), 
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soholastlc  standing  (.34),  high  eohool  ourrioulum  (.48),  I.Q.  (.35),  number  of 
siblings  (.17),  type  of  high  sohool  (public  or  private)  (.14),  residenoe 
(urban-rural)  (.13),  region  of  country  (.12),  occupation  of  household  head 
(.25),  sex  (.13),  oolor  (.03),  and  sise  of  high  sohool  olass  (.10). 

Plans  of  Children* s  Education  Beyond  High  Sohool.     All  55  families  in  the 
population  sai^le  with  children  who  had  oon^leted  grades  7-12  were  considered 
to  be  in  the  pre-oollego  agq  group.     Their  responses  w»re  unanimously  ''Yes"  tot 
"Do  you  feel  high  school  graduates  should  be  encouraged  to  oontinue  their 
education  beyond  high  sohool?"  (Question  47). 

They  wore  asked i     ",,,  what  are  the  plans  for  education?"  (Question  49a). 
Seventy-five  peroent  planned  to  send  their  ovn  children  to  oollege  or  hoped 
the  child  would  go,  as  shoim  in  Table  23. 

Table  23.     Plans  for  children's  education  beyond  high  sohool. 


1 

SB 

— 

BSSS 

■' 

*~~" 

Child 

t 

Res: 

Ldenoe 

Family 

size 

__tooBiplet«d 

t 

1  Non- 

3  or   t 

5  or 

grades 

t     All 

iPeroent 



Farm 

1  farm 

4        t 

more 

10-12 

RespoaM 

Peroent 

Par cent 

Peroent 

College 

31 

20 

37 

39 

21 

48 

Hope  oollege 

44 

70 

28 

42 

46 

56 

Specialized  training 

7 

5 

9 

6 

8 

8 

So  plans 

16 

5 

23 

IS 

21 

4 
4 

lo  information 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

All 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Kumber* 

55 

20 

35 

31 

24 

25 

•  Asked  only  of  the  65  families  with  children  in  grades  7-12. 


Farm  families  appeared  more  oollege  orientated  in  that  90  percent  had  col- 
lege plans.     Fewer  non-farm  families  (65  peroent)  had  oollege  plans  and  almost 
oae -fourth  (23  peroent)  had  no  plans. 
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A  relationship  between  par  oapita  inooms  and  eduoatiota  was  shcMn  in  that 
a  muoh  larger  proportion  of  small  families  planned  to  send  their  ohildren  to 
oollega  (81  percent  vs.  67  paroent  for  large  families),    A  higher  number  of 
large  families  had  no  plans  for  their  children's  education  because  college 
possibly  was  outside  their  relevant  eooncmio  range. 

Families  with  ohildren  having  oonipleted  grades  10-12  were  mora  definite 
regsurding  plans  for  college  education  than  those  with  younger  children. 

Opinions  of  Why  Education  Beyond  High  Sohool  was  Chosen.     Eighteen  per- 
cent of  the  55  families  with  children  who  had  oompletad  grades  7-12  were  plan- 
ning on  their  ohildren  going  for  advanced  education  because  of  "Better  jeti 
opportunities"  as  ahosm  in  Table  24  (Question  49b,  "Why?"), 

Table  24,     Opinions  of  why  education  beyond  high  sohool  was  chosen. 


' 

t 
• 

1     All 
1 Percent 

- 

Residence 

t  Non- 
Farm  1  farm 
Percent 

_*_ 

Family 

3  or  t 

4       t 

sise 

5  or 
more 

t     Child 
_t  convicted 
"t     grades 

t     10-12 

Response 

Percent 

t  Percent 

Batter  job  opportunities 
No  information 
Financial  raasosis 
Other  reasons 

All                                        ^. 
Number                                   '» 

16 

M 

• 

II 

m 

M 

0 

95 

0 

5 

100 
20 

26 
46 
14 
14 

100 
55 

19 
56 
10 
IS 

100 
51 

15 

71 

8 

8 

100 
24 

16 
64 
12 

8 

100 
25 

Non-farm  families  listed  "Better  job  cpporttmities"  and  "Financial 
reasons,"  while  farm  families  were  not  responsiva.     Small  families  gave 
"Better  job  opportunities"  as  reasons  for  continuing  education  beyond  high 
sohool  while  many  large  families  gav*  no  information.       The  slight  increase  in 
"Financial  reasons"  among  families  with  the  child  having  completed  grades 
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10-12  suggests  possibly  ths  pcurents  ware  beoomiag  mora  eorare  of  this  aspsot 
as  the  ohild  oame  oloser  to  college  age. 

Hoff  Bduoation  Beyond  High  Sohool  Would  Be  Finanoed.     The  55  families  with 
ehildren  who  had  oonqpleted  grades  7«12  were  askedi     "How  would  their  sduoation 
he  financed?"  (Question  49o),     Parents  appeared  willing  to  assume  the  largest 
proportion  of  ths  cost  of  a  college  education,  as  presented  in  Table  25. 

Table  25,     How  education  beyond  high  sohool  would  be  financed. 


f 

S=S3 

T 

Child 

f 
f 

*- 

Ra  sidenoe 

-*- 

Family 
3  or   1 

size 
5  or 

tc 

1  anpleted 

t    NOQ- 

grades 

t     All 
tParoent 



Farm 

t  f  eirm 

4        1 

more 

10-12 

Response 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Family  earnings 
Student  work  (full, 

part,  Bununer) 
Savings 
No  information 

It 

tt 

it 

IS 

55 

28 
12 
15 

41 

i!9 
14 
12 

45 

26 

18 

7 

31 

31 

8 

21 

38 

28 
16 
12 

Sifts  or  scholarships 
Loan 

6 
1 

10 
0 

3 
1 

4 
0 

7 
2 

4 
2 

All 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number* 

M 

20 

35 

31 

24 

25 

Weighted  ralues,  see  Appendix  B,  Table  B«4, 


Farm  families  were  less  certain  how  provisions  would  be  made  emd  were 
more  hopeful  of  gifts  or  scholarships.     Non-farm  families  planned  to  rely 
slightly  more  upon  family  earnings  and  savings, 

bMill  families  planned  to  use  current  family  earnings  and  savings  to  a 
greater  extant  than  did  larger  families  to  finance  a  college  education.     Large 
families  planned  to  have  students  work  and  were  hopeful  of  gifts,  scholar- 
ships, end  loans. 
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Families  with  ohildren  having  oompleted  grades  10-12  did  not  reipond 
differently  than  all  families  in  the  7-12  grade  olassifioation  as  to  Ixm  th« 
child's  eduoation  would  be  finanoed. 

College  Expenditures 

Paotors  which  appear  to  determine  the  oost  of  attending  oollege  (Gold- 
thorpe,  1960)  arei     (l)  Spending  habits  formed  at  honse,  (2)  Choice  of  ool- 
lege, (3)  Pressures  of  oampus  customs  and  mores,  (4)  Sixe  of  family  inooine, 
and  (5)  Whether  or  not  a  student  lives  at  home,     Lansing,  Loriner,  and 
Moriguohl  (I960)  reported  froa  a  2,700  family  sample,  a  $1,550  yearly  expendi- 
ture for  oollege  of  which  61  percent  was  in  the  form  of  parental  oontributions, 
25  percent  from  the  student,  8  percent  froa  scholarship  Msistanoe,  and  8 
percent  cams  from  other  sources.     Lansing  et  al,  further  Indieated  that  half 
of  the  families  with  children  in  college  in  the  past  five  years  had  set  money 
aside  in  advance  to  help  pay  the  college  cost.    Approximately  half  of  the 
families  indicated  that  it  was  necessary  to  roduoe  other  expenditures  or  to 
live  on  a  tight  budget  to  meet  their  children's  college  expenses. 

More  than  half  of  the  Minnesota  high  school  senior  girls  in  Olien's 
(1961)  study  expected  their  parents  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  but  almost  a 
third  planned  to  work  part-tims.    About  3  percent  plazmed  to  reoeive  scholar- 
ships, and  about  1  peroent  considered  borrowing  money  to  finance  their  educa- 
tion* 

Mean  aotual  expenditure  of  unmarried  students  enrolled  in  a  family 
finanoe  course  at  Kansas  State  Univerisity  was  |1,283  during  the  1959-60 
school  year  and  |1,356  during  the  1960-61  school  year  as  reported  by  Umberger 
(1961).     Umberger »s  data  were  based  on  student  reports  of  aotual  •sqpenditures 
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while  this  study  was  parents'  estimates  of  student  expenditures.     The  two 
studies  are  likely  the  most  oomparable  as  both  have  been  made  within  the  san* 
g«ographio  area. 

Estimated  Cost  of  College  Bduoation.  Parents  weire  asked  to  estimate  the 
oost  of  attending  oollege  per  year  and  the  oost  to  educate  their  children  be- 
yond high  sohool. 

Cost  to  Educate  Family  For  Year  of  College.     All  families  wore  asked  thet 

"Estimated  cost  of  attending  college  I per  year"  ((Question  77).     Over 

ona-half  (52  percent)  replied.     The  mean  value  of  their  estimate  waa  #1,471, 
and  the  median  value  waa  $1,200,  as  presented  in  table  26.    Farm  families  with 
three  or  more  members  gave  higher  estimates  than  non-farm  families,  while  farm 
families  of  two  members  provided  lower  estimates  than  non-farm  families.     It 
is  quest ioinable  whether  the  judgmant  of  families  without  children  was  as  valid 
as  that  of  families  with  children,  since  the  oost  of  a  college  education  waa 
not  a  matter  of  immediate  inportanoe  to  this  group* 

Table  26.     Estimated  oost  of  college  education  by  residence. 


' 

s 

"  "T 

All 

t           Pan 

t  Number   t  Value 

t        Non-farm 

Class 

t  Number 

t  Value 

t  Number 

J  Value 

Family  sise  2 
Maan 
Median 

28 
28 

$1,759 
1,300 

12 
12 

$1,637 
1,225 

16 
16 

$1,886 
1,S88 

Family  size  3  or  more 
Mean 
Median 

72 
72 

1,362 
1,125 

23 
23 

1,543 
1,200 

49 
49 

1,276 
1,000 

All  families 
Mean 
Median 

100 
100 

1,471 
1,200 

35 
55 

1,577 
1,200 

65 
65 

1,412 
1,200 
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Cost  to  Kduoate  Family  P«r  Dependent  Beyond  High  Sohool.     Thirty-eight 
paroent  of  the  familiee  with  three  or  more  members  responded  tot     "Total 

estimated  ooat  of  educating  your  family  beyond  high  sohool  I "  (Question 

78),     Family  responses  were  divided  by  number  of  children  in  family  to  obtain 
a  "per  dependent"  cost  of  oollege  eduoation.     The  mean  total  oost  per  depend- 
ent was  15,254,  and  the  median  value  was  14,800,     Non-farm  families  gave 
higher  estimates  than  farm  families,  , 

BaMd  on  the  findings  of  the  present  survey  relative  to  the  educational 
«oiti  reviewed,  it  may  be  oonoluded  that  rural  families  haTt  a  realist io 
estimate  of  the  oost  of  a  oollege  eduoation,     Aotual  provisions  for  college 
Mide  by  niral  families  as  discussed  in  the  following  section  have  been  lower 
than  family  estimates  of  oollege  costs.     Therefore,  the  data  indicate  not  a 
lack  of  information  about  collage  costs,  but  a  lack  of  funds  needed  for  more 
rural  yoxuig stars  to  attend  college. 

Provisions  Made  for  Eduoation  of  Children.     Otoe-third  of  the  families 
with  three  or  more  members  have  made  no  provision  for  educating  their  chll- 
dz^n.     This  is  based  on  the  responses  toi     "What  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  children?"  (Question  76),     Provisions,  if  made,  were  meet  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  savings,  as  shown  in  Table  27,     This  included  parental 
and  child  savings  as  well  as  endowment  and  other  educational  lafuranoe  poli- 
cies on  the  children.     Family  earnings  for  college  education  were  ConsidereA 
as  funds  coming  from  the  family  at  the  time  the  child  was  in  college. 

Residence.     Farm  families  reported  making  the  least  provision  of  any  sub- 
group for  education  of  their  children.     If  family  earnings  or  savings  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  oomb:nation  with  other  replies  are  considered  as  a  family 
ooatribution,  only  65  percent  of  the  fainn  families  planned  to  contribute 
•OMrtthing  to  the  child's  oollege  education  while  74  percent  of  the  non-faimi 
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Table  27.  Provisions  families  have  made  for  education  of  children  beyond 
high  school. 


Family  earnings 
Student  work  (full, 

part,  summer) 
Savings 

Gifts  or  scholarships 
Loan 

No  provisions 
Kot  apply* 


** 


All 

Number 


All 

families  size 

3 

or 

more 

1   All 

t 

Residence 

t 
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Source  of        i 

t 
t 

t  Non- 
Farm  1  farm 

t 
t 

5  or  »  5  or 
4    1  more 

financial  support     i 

r  Percent 

t 

Percent 

t 

Percent 

14 

10 

38 

3 

0 

33 

2 

100 
124 


11 


16 


82 

41 

« 

J 

0 

0 

42 

28 

4 

e 

.00 

100 

46 

79 

■  ♦• 


*  FaBllies  with  adult  dependents. 
Weighted  values,  see  Appendix  B,  Table  B.5. 
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fauniliea  plaunad  to  oontribute.     This  relationship  is  not  in  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Farm  Population,  1961),  where  73  percent  of  the 
rural  farm  college  students  indicated  seme  contribution  made  by  their  parent* 
though  only  one-half  of  the  urban  and  non-farm  students  reported  contributiona 
from  parents.    A  oon^arison  of  actual  dollar  values  It  not  available. 

Family  Size,     Small  families  planned  to  use  savisags  to  educate  their 
children  while  large  families  planned  to  rely  more  upon  family  earnln|;8  asd 
gifts  or  scholarships.     In  response  to  the  family  earnings  and  savings  cate- 
gory, 77  percent  of  small  families  planned  to  contribute   something  to  the 
child's  college  education,  while  only  54  percent  of  large  families  planned  to 
contribute  to  the  child's  education. 

A  further  analysis  was  made  of  families  whose  meponses  included  savings 
and/or  ins\irance.     Their  face  value  of  life  insurance  per  child  had  a  mean  of 
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#1,258  and  a  madlan  trIub  of  $1,000,     Their  oonoept  of  how  nnioh  finanoial 
asaistanoe  the  eduoational  insviranoa  is  lilcely  to  provide  is  less  realistio 
than  their  estimates  of  oollege  oosts.     Furthermore,  the  types  of  policies 
held  were  not  of  the  type  best  designed  to  aootamilate  funds  to  meet  oollege 
expenses.     Less  than  one-fifth  (18  percent)  of  the  34  families  who  were  think- 
ing in  terms  of  insurance  as  a  means  of  meeting  oollege  expenses  had  endowment 
policies.     Ohe-half  (52  percent)  had  20  payment  life  policies  whioh,  if  cashed, 
would  not  meet  the  oollege  expenses.     Twelve  percent  carried  whole  life  poli- 
cies on  the  child  whioh  would  have  an  inadequate  cash  value  when  the  child 
was  at  college  age.     Six  percent  had  a  family  plan  type  of  coverage,  and  3 
percent  did  not  know  the  type  of  polioy  they  carried.     Twelve  percent  had  no 
insurance  on  the  children.     It  appears  these  families  were  considering  cash- 
ing a  polioy  on  the  parent  in  at  the  time  of  the  ohild*s  oollege  age.     Prom 
these  findings,  one  may  generaliee  that  the  family  insizranoe  programs  as 
planned  for  eduoational  purposes  were  not  well  thought  out.    See  Appendix  B, 
Table  B-6  for  supporting  data. 

The  22  families  who  responded  with  savings  as  one  way  to  finanoo  their 
ohlldren's  education  had  a  man  savings  value  of  13,261  and  a  median  value  of 
11,840,    A  proportionate  distribution  of  their  actual  savings  wasj     1500  or 
less  (23  percent),  $601  -  $1,000  (14  percent),  $1,001  -  $2,000  (18  percent), 
$2,001  -  $6,000  (32  percent),  $5,001  -  $10,000  (9  percent),  and  $10,000  or 
more  (4  percent).     Since  the  majority  of  families  had  more  than  one  child,  the 
savings  per  child  would  be  very  small  in  some  cases. 

Sotiroes  of  Financial  Support  for  Currently  Enrolled  Students.     Thirteen 
ohildren  of  the  families  studied  were  enrolled  full-  or  part-time  in  college, 
and  an  additional  ten  planned  to  enter  oollege  within  three  years.     Sources 
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of  finanoial  support  of  etudents  ourrently  enrolled  in  oollege  are  shown  in 
Pig.  4  and  in  Appendix  C,  Table  C-4.  Data  were  derived  from  replies  to 
Question  43i  "How  is  education  being  paid  for?"  It  was  assumed  that  when 
families  gave  multiple  reapenaes,  eaoh  type  of  support  mentioned  was  of  equal 
aignifioanoe  to  the  student.  Student  work  was  mentioned  with  greatest  fre- 
quency (45  peroenfc)  and  family  earnings  were  of  aeoondary  importance  (34  per- 

oenb). 

Families  with  children  either  in  oollege  or  planning  to  enroll  as  com- 
pared to  all  families  had  a  higher  educational  level  (Huabanda  -  12 .B  yeara 
T8,  11,1  J  Wives  -  12,1  vs.  11.2)  and  an  average  man  family  site  (4.2  va. 
4,3),     Three-fourths  (15  families)  felt  financially  secure  and  one-fourth 
(6  faudlies)  felt  they  were  not  financially  secure. 

There  were  differences  in  type  of  financial  support  between  those  cur- 
rently enrolled  and  those  planning  to  enrollj  and  between  boys  and  girls 

(Table  28),  " 

Of  parents  with  boys,  a  greater  proportion  with  boys  ourrently  enrolled 
atated  the  child  relied  upon  family  earnings,  gifts  or  scholarships,  and  stu- 
dent work  while  parents  of  boys  planning  to  enroll  anticipated  using  loans 

and  savings. 

Parents  of  girls  planned  to  finsuaoe  their  education  through  family  eam- 
iaga  to  a  greater  extent  than  parents  of  boys.  Parents  with  glrla  aaved  less 
for  the  girls'  college  education  and  planned  to  have  the  girls  work, 

A  loan  was  being  used  by  parents  for  6  percent  of  a  boy's  education  among 
those  currently  enrolled,  but  twice  this  proportion  of  parents  with  boya 
anticipating  enrollment  were  oonsidaring  loems.     Parents  did  not  think  in 
terms  of  a  loan,  gift,  or  scholarship  for  financing  the  education  of  a  girl. 
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Pig.  4.   Proportional  sources  of  financial  support  of  those 
students  currently  enrolled  in  college. 


Source:   Appendix  C,  Table  C-4. 
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Table  28.     Souroa  of  financial  support  for  students  enrolled  or  planning  to 
enroll  in  oollege.* 


1 

1 

Boys 

t 

Girls 

Souroe  of 

Currently  t 
enrolled  t 

Plan  to 
enroll 

t 
t 

Currently  t 
enrolled  t 

Plan  to 
enroll 

financial  support 

Percent 

1 

Percent 

Family  eamingi 
Student  work 

(full,  part,  sunwir) 
Savings 

Gifts  or  soholarships 
Loan 

All** 
Humber 

81 

46 

U 
8 
0 

It 

89 

89 
89 

0 
18 

100 

4 

50 

50 
0 
0 
0 

100 
1 

•• 

11 
• 
0 
0 

100 
0 

*  Qoe  juiditional  is  currently  in  a  trade  school.     Two  additional  planned 
to  enter  a  trade  school. 

••  loighted  values,  see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-7, 

8«Tinty«8eTsn  peroent  of  the  parents  with  ohildren  in  college  insntiosied 
student  work  as  one  souroe  of  support,  as  compared  to  89  peroent  of  parents 
with  ohildren  plamiag  to  enroll  within  three  years.     Lansing  et  al,  found 
61  percent  of  the  parents  planned  to  contribute  to  their  children's  college 
•duoation. 

Families  with  ohildren  either  in  college  or  planning  to  enroll,  as  oom- 
pared  to  all  families,  were  in  a  more  comfortable  finanolal  position.    Mean 
income  was  higher  ($9,080  vs.  |5,443)  as  well  as  mean  net  worth  ($44,952  vs. 
|28,231).     It  is  not  likely  that  all  rural  families  in  this  survey  could 
finance  their  children's  education  by  family  earnings  considering  that  only 
one-third  (62  families)  of  all  families  (swegci  else  -  4.3}  were  earning  $5,501 
or  more  income  per  year. 
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Tear  of  College.  With  eaoh  additional  year  of  oollege,  parents  appeared 
to  assuna  the  students  would  rely  less  on  family  earnings  and  more  upon  their 
om  work  as  a  msans  of  financial  support  (Table  29).  Savings  were  relied 
upon  more  at  the  beginning  year  or  two  of  oollege,  and  parents  planned  on 
loan  supplements  toward  the  end  of  their  children's  oollege  career,  Eduoa- 
tional  loans  are  Justified  in  terms  of  Sohul«»s  (1961)  theory  of  investment 
in  human  oapital. 

Table  29,  Source  of  financial  support  for  students  enrolled  by  year  of 
oollege. 


Source   of 

1 

lear  or  c 

oxiege 

fijsancial  support 

t     Freshmen  i 

1  Sophomore SI 

Juniors     ) 

1     Seniors 

Family  earnings 

49 

«t 

12 

50 

Student  work 

(full,  part,  summer) 

n 

«t 

64 

60 

Savings 

If 

0 

12 

0 

Gifts  or  scholarships 

f 

• 

0 

0 

Loan 

e 

• 

12 

0 

All 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Ifumber* 

s 

s 

4 

1 

*  Weighted  values,  see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-7, 

Summary 

Kansas  rural  families  ware  reluctant  about  placing  a  dollar  value  on  the 
advantage  of  a  oollege  education,  although,  in  general,  they  felt  it  was  of 
greater  value  now  than  when  they  were  In  school.  Most  families  were  not  in- 
clined to  consider  a  oollege  education  as  i3i?)ortant  for  girls  as  for  boys. 
Families  generally  agreed  there  was  a  relationship  between  eduoatioa  and 
financial  secinrity. 
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Engineering  or  sisdioine  for  a  boy,  and  nxirslng  or  home  eoonomios  for  a 
girl  were  the  types  of  eduoation  mentioned  by  parents  most  frequently  as  that 
irhioh  prepares  the  ohild  best  for  the  future.     Thirteen  percent  of  the  farm 
parents  ohose  an  agrioultural  eduoation  for  a  boy. 

Parents  in  professional  and  managerial  oooupations,  requiring  additional 
years  of  eduoation,  more  frequently  than  other  parents,  would  ohoose  the  8«M 
oooupation  if  they  had  a  ohanoe  to  start  over  again. 

Parents  with  older  children,  closer  to  college  age,  indicated  more  edu-  ,, 
oational  and  occupational  planning  and  less  uncertainty  than  parents  of 
yovinger  children.     Also,  a  greater  proportion  of  parents  planned  to  contribute 
something  to  the  child's  eduoation  when  college  was  in  the  inmadiate  future. 

Farm  families  were  more  college  orientated,  yet  a  greater  proportion  of 
non-farm  families  were  definite  about  plans  to  send  their  children  to  college. 
Also,  they  had  more  definite  plans  for  financial  aesistanoe.     The  major  reason 
given  for  sending  the  child  to  college  was  the  better  job  oppoftunitieg  ftvall- 
able  to  college  graduates. 

Twice  the  proportion  of  small  families  as  large  planned  to  send  their 
children  to  college.     Small  families  planned  to  use  savings  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  also  were  interested  in  the  better  job  opportunities. 

Of  ohildren  currently  enrolled  in  college,  student  work  was  the  largest 
source  of  financial  support.     For  each  year  of  college  ooBipleted,  parents 
planned  to  contribute  less  to  the  child's  education. 

Sural  faadlies  realised  the  in^ortance  of  a  college  eduoation  and  had  a 
realistic  estimate  of  the  costs  to  educate  a  child  during  college.  Yet  they 
did  very  little  financial  planning  for  it.  Family  savings  were  small}  their 
Insuranoe  program*  as  planned  for  educational  purposes  were  not  well  thought 
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eat,  and  families  were  not  orientated  toward  oonsidering  a  loan  as  a  souroe 
of  financial  support  in  college.     The  indication  is  that  a  lack  of  fiinds,  and 
not  information,  inhibits  more  niral  children  from  attending  college* 

CONCLUSIGHS 

Eduoation  is  related  to  family  eoonomio  security.     The  opinions  of  rural 
Kansas  families  in  this  surrey  indicated  that  families  think  in  terms  of 
these  two  factors  as  being  related.     PuiH;hermore ,  the  objective  data  indi- 
cated a  direct  relationship  between  education  and  family  eoonomio  security, 
if  security  is  thovight  of  in  terms  of  inoame,  net  worth,  life  insurance 
OOTerage^  oooupatioai«  and  satisfaction  within  oocupation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As  an  Experiment  Station  research  project  the  Department  of  Family  Economics  at 
Kansas  State  University  is  conducting  a  survey  to  learn  something  about  the  attitudes 
of  families  toward  life  insurance  and  education  as  means  of  providing  financial  secur- 
ity for  a  family. 

They  feel  that  the  best  way  to  get  this  information  is  to  talk  directly  with  the 
people  themselves. 

Eight  counties  in  Kansas  have  been  chosen  in  which  to  make  the  survey,  and  your 
family  is  one  of  220  families  selected  at  random  to  be  part  of  the  survey. 

I.      ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PLANNING 

I  would  like  to  ask  first  some  general  questions  about  your  plans  in  the  event  of 
death  or  disability  in  your  family: 

1.  Has  there  been  discussion  in  your  family  as  to  what  it  would  do  for  financial 
support  in  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband? 

a.  Little  or  none? 

b.  Considered  the  matter,  but  have  not  reached  a  definite  decision? 

c.  Have  developed  fairly  definite  plans? 

2.  Has  there  been  discussion  in  your  family  as  to  what  it  would  do  for  financial 
support  in  event  of  husband's  permanent  disability? 

a.  Little  or  none? 

b.  Considered  the  matter,  but  have  not  reached  a  definate  decision? 

c.  Have  developed  fairly  definite  plans? 

3.  Has  there  been  discussion  in  your  family  as  to  what  it  would  do  for  financial 
support  in  event  of  the  death  of  the  wife? 

a.  Little  or  none  ? 

b.  Considered  the  matter,  but  have  not  reached  a  definite  decision? 

c.  Have  developed  fairly  definite  plans? 

4.  Has  there  been  discussion  in  your  family  as  to  what  it  would  do  for  financial 
support  in  event  of  wife's  permanent  disability  ? 

a.  Little  or  none? 

b.  Considered  the  matter,  but  have  not  reached  a  definite  decision? 

c.  Have  developed  fairly  definite  plans? 

5.  If  you  have  indicated  plans  above,  what  are  the  basic  elements  of  your  plans? 
That  is,  what  are  you  counting  on  in  case  of  need? 

a. [ . , 

b.  
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n.     ATTITUDE  TOWARD  INSURANCE 


One  of  the  things  we  want  to  find  out  is  how  people  like  yourself  feel  about  life  in- 
surance. 

6.     What  would  you  say  are  the  major  reasons  for  carrying  life  insurance? 

a. . 

b. — 


7.    Can  you  think  of  any  other  reasons? 

a.    

b.  


8.     Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  people  have  given  when  asked  why  the  head  of  a 
family  should  carry  life  insurance.    Please  indicate  which  of  these  reasons 
are  of  great  importance  to  you,  which  are  less  important,  and  which  are  not 
important  at  all  to  you. 

Great         Less  Not 

Importance  Important  Important 

a.  To  pay  bills,  debts,  burial  expenses 

in  case  of  death. 

b.  To  provide  support  for  dependents 

in  case  of  death.  

c.  To  have  a  good  method  of  saving 

money,  . 

d.  To  enable  you  to  borrow  in  an 

emergencyo 

e.  To  provide  funds  for  the  education 
of  children. 

f .  To  pay  off  mortgage  in  case  of 
death. 

g.  To  provide  income  for  old  age. 
h.    Others. 
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9.  What  would  you  say  are  the  major  reasons  for  not  carrying  life  insurance? 

a. _^ - ■ 

b. 


10.   Can  you  think  of  any  other  reasons? 

a. 

b.  


11.   Here  are  some  reasons  people  have  given  when  asked  why  the  head  of  the  family 
should  not  carry  life  insurance.    Do  you  agree  with  them? 


a.  Prefer  other  ways  to  take  care  of 
debts,  bills,  and  burial  expenses 
in  case  of  death. 

b.  Prefer  other  ways  to  provide 
support  of  dependents  in  case  of 
death. 

c.  Prefer  other  methods  of  saving 
money. 

d.  Prefer  other  t5:pes,of  savings  and 
credit  to  meet  emergencies. 

e.  Prefer  other  ways  of  providing  for 
education  of  children. 

f.  Prefer  other  arrangements  to  pay 
off  mortgage  in  case  of  death. 

g.  Prefer  other  ways  of  providing 
income  for  old  age. 

h.     Premiums  are  too  high. 

i.      Don't  believe  in  life  insurance. 

j.      Others. 


Agree  Disagree        No  opinion 

(yes)  (no) 
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Year      ! 

or  age  '. 

When 
purchased 

cr 

Policy 
status 

o 

.A 

Type  of      i 
Policy 

• 

.«» 

Face 
Value 

CD 

• 

■«» 

Last 

premium 
(Cur  pol) 

i-t> 

•gV"  >° 

How 
often 

• 

••      ■•      ••      ••      ••      »•      • 

Annual 
Premium 

»      ••      ••      ••      ao      •• 

p" 

• 

Dividends 
last  year 

..II 

• 

Cash  or 
loan  value 

r- 

u  c  >  w  t^  so 

•^  CO 

oa       •■      0*      ••      «•      «•      • 

Type  or 
Name  of 
Company 

i 

i 

I 

1 

Considered         Event  prompted 
Shopped                Generally  good  idea 

Why? 
Circumstance: 

Planned  finances 
Sold                     Anticipated  event 

Why  was  this  policy  purchased?   What 
were  the  circumstances  at  the  time  you 
purchased  it? 
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V.     FAMILY  LIFE  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Complete  a  "policy  sheet"  for  each  dependent,  currently  or  formerly  insured. 
Number  of  sheets  completed . 

21.   Are  there  persons  other  than  those  listed  in  question  12  on  whom  you  have 


carried  insurance?       I  Yes|        |  No 


22.  Have  you  or  members  of  your  family  ever  been  a  beneficiary  of  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  and  actually  received  payment?        lYesI  |No|. 

23.  a.    Are  there  particular  reasons  why  vou  do  not  carryjife  insurance  on 

members  of  your  family  who  are  not  insured?      I  Yes  j     |No|    I  Not  Apply"! 


bo    What  are  they?_ 


24.   We  are  interested  in  knowing  how  people  feel  about  their  insurance  protection. 
Do  you  feel  you  people  are  carrying  the  "ri^t"  amount  of  life  insurance  for 
you,  or  is  it  "more"    than  you  feel  you  need,  or  "less"?    [rJ     ImI    ES 


25.   Why  do  you  feel  that  way? 


In  some  families  the  wife  and  children  have  life  insurance  and  in  some  they  do 
not.  For  a  family  with  two  young  children,  how  important  do  you  think  it  is  to 
carry  life  insurance  on  the  life  of 


Very 

Somewhat 

Not 

Do  not 

important 

important 

important 

know 

26.   The  wife,  o  .  .  .  .  . 

■  • 

27.   The  children. .  .  .  . 

« 

28.    Would  you  consider  carrying  a  life  insurance  policy  which,  like  auto  and  fire 
insurance,  pays  nothing  unless  you  suffer  a  loss?    I  am  referring  to  a  type 
of  policy  in  which  you  get  nothing— just  your  estate  or  dependents  are  benefi- 
ciaries in  caee  of  your  death.    [Yes|        (No  |  [Don't  know  | 


29.  Why?_ 


7 
$1 

VI.   OTHER  INSURANCE 

We  are  also  interested  in  other  forms  of  insurance  carried  by  your  family: 

:    yes  : 

.     no    :  '•  los^  ^'^^^ 

Do  you  carry  insurance  :  don't::  :  experienced? 

on:  :    own  :  If  no,  why  not?  :  Yes         No 

30.    Your  automobile  or  truck? 

a.    Liability 


b.    Collision 

31.  Your  home? 

a.  Fire 

b.  Extended  coverage 

32.  Your  household  goods? 

a.  Fire 

b.  Extended  coverage 

c.  Theft 

33.  Farm— crops? 

a.  Hail  damage 

b.  Theft 

34.  Farm  buildings? 

a.  Fire 

b.  Extended  coverage 

35.  Personal  liability— for 
accidents  on  property,  of 
employees  or  guests? 

36.  Health  insurance: 

a.  Blue  cross  (hospital) 

b.  Blue  shield  (surgical) 

c.  Health  and  accident 

(commercial) 

d.  Major  medical     ■ 

e.  Others 

37.  Personal  property  floater? 

38.  Others ^ 

a.    Livestock 
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Vn.       EDUCATION  PLANS 

A .     For  families  with  children  in  college  full  or  part  time ?    (If  none,  skip  to  B. ) 


Name 

zzsa: 


Month  arid  year 
entered 


3s: 


Major  fields  of 
study 


3L 


College 

or 

University 


3ZZ 


How  is  edu- 
cation being 

paid  for  ? 
fl.  s.  w.p.g.) 


32: 


44.  Do  you  feel  that  a_college  education  should  be  encouraged  as  much  for  girls 
as  for  boys? 


[Yis 


Nol 


No  opinion 


b.    Why?_ 


45.   a.    Is  it  equally  important  for  girls  to  graduate  from  college? 

iTesI 


m^ 


No  opinion] 


b.    Why?_ 


46.  In  what  different  ways  do  you  think  a  college  education  is  worth  the  cost? 

B.     For  families  with  children  of  pre-college  age:  (If  none,  skip  to  C.) 

(If  children  have  dropped  out  of  school,  rephrase  to  ask  about  high  school 
rather  than  college.) 

47.  Do  you  feel  high  school  graduates  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 

(  No  opinion 


education  beyond  high  school? 
48.   If  no,  why  not? 


Yes 


No] 


49.   a.    If  yes,  what  are  the  plans  for  education ?_ 

b.  Why? '  

c.  How  would  their  education  be  financed? 


50.   a.    Would  your  answer  different  for  boys  than  for  girls  ? 

No  opinion 


Yes 


No 


b.    If  yes,  in  what  way: 


51.  If  any  of  the  children  expect  to  go  to  college  in  the  next  three  years,  when 
do  they  intend  to  go?    (Enter  information  in  Table  A.) 
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C.     For  families  with  dependent  children  six  years  of  age  and  over  not  in  school; 
(If  none,  skip  to  D„) 


Name 

Last  grade  completed 

When  completed 


52.      Why  didn't go  on  in  school?    (Major  reason. ) 

a.  Graduated  . _^ 

b.  Needed  at 

home  


c.  Lost  interest      

d.  Military 

service  ^__ 

e.  No  desire  

f.  Illness  

g.  Temporarily 

out  

Ask  of  all  families: 

53.      Do  you  feel  that  a  college  education  would  be  of  more  value  to  a  young 
person  now  than  when  you  were  going  to  school? 


Yes  I  No  I  No  opinion 


54.      Do  you  feel  that  education  has  any  relation  to  the  financial  security  of  a 


family?  |Yes  |  |  No|  |  No  opinion | 

55.      In  what  ways  ?_ 


56.      If  yes,  over  the  life  of  an  individual,  how  much  do  you  think  a  man  with 
a  college  degree  would  make  over  one  without  one  ? 
$ 


~M 
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57.   What  type  of  education  do  you  feel  prepares  a  boy  or  a  girl  best  for  the  future? 
(Check  one.) 


a.     Boy 


b.      Girl 

Nursing.  :^ 

Business  training  like  salesmanship. . 

Engineering.  . 

Home  economics. 

Basic  training  in  mathematics,  science,  etc.      

Education.  

Physics  and  chemistry.  

Government  and  law.  

Medicine.  

Literature  and  the  fine  arts.  

Economics  and  social  studies  

Languages.  

Agricultural.  

Others.  


Co    K  you  were  to  start  over,  which  would  you  pick? 

Husband Wife 

d.    Why? 
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L      ECONOMIC  STATUS-INCOME  AND  SOURCES 

Insurance  is  a  contract  to  pay  money  in  the  event  that  the  risk  insured  against 
occurs.    Insurance  premiums  require  sufficient  regular  income  to  continue  payments. 

58o   So  that  we  might  relate  your  insurance  program  to  income,  would  you  check 
the  income  class  which  best  represents  your  total  net  income  last  year? 


Loss 


ao 

-  $5,501  or  more 

b. 

-     4,501  to  5,500 

c 

-     3,501  to  4,500 

d. 

-     2,501  to  3,500 

e. 

-     1,501  to  2,500 

f. 

501  to  1,500 

Even  —        g.     -  $      500  to  +  500 


h, 
i. 

J. 
k. 
L 
m. 
n. 
o. 
p. 

q. 

r. 
s. 
t. 
u. 


f  $  501  to  ,1,500 
f  1,501  to  2,500 
f  2,501  to  3,500 
f  3,501  to  4,500 
f  4,501  to  5,500 
f  5,501  to  6,500 
t  6,501  to  7,500 
f  7,501  to  8,500 
f  8,501  to  9,500 
I  9,501  tolO, 500 
t  10,501  to  13,000 
f  13,001  to  15,500 
f  15,501  to  20, 500 
f  20. 501  and  more 


Gain 


I                          1QF1Q  i-nnnmp  rficeivfid  hv: 

WifA 

Children 

'               59  o  Farming: 

INf.t  innome  from  ooeratine  farm) 

$ 

$ 

$ 

60.  Leases  and  rents: 
a.  Oil  and  gas 

^°  Rent  farm 

c.  Rooms  and  real  estate 

61.  Labor: 

a.   Farm  work 

b.   Other 

62.  Investments: 
a.  Interest 

b.  Dividends 

63.  Business— self  employed 

64,  Government  payments: 
a.  VA 

b.  Social  securitv 

65.  Teaching,  nursing,  and  other 
professions 

66.  Others 

TOTALS 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70.    How  much  of  this  income  can  you  count  on  regularly  each  year?    $ 
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IX.      FINANCIAL  STATUS-NET  WORTH 

One's  insurance  program  needs  to  be  related  to  the  value  of  his  holdings  as  well 
as  his  income.    That  is,  life  insurance  is  income-replacement,  but  it  is  also  a  way  of 
covering  debts  and  obligations  in  case  of  death  or  disability.    Also  your  investments 
are  a  form  of  self  insurance. 

With  your  assistance  I  should  like  to  draw  up  a  picture  of  your  financial  position 
which  will  help  us  evaluate  your  insurance  program. 

What  do  you  have  ?  What  do  you  owe  ? 


(dollars) 


(dollars) 


Business  or  farm? 

Land  and  improvements 

$ 

$ 

Farm  machinery 

$ 

$ 

Livestock 

$ 

$ 

Crops  and  grain  in  storage 

$ 

$ 

Others 

$ 

$ 

Home                                                    V 

$ 

$ 

Other  real  estate 

$ 

$ 

Automobile  and/or  truck 

$ 

$ 

Household  furnishings  and  appliances 

$ 

$ 

Savings  and  investments:            ^- 
Government  bonds 

$ 

Corporate  stocks  and  bonds 

1 

Bank  accoimts  (S  &  L) 

$ 

$ 

Savings  and  Loans  (S  &  L) 

$ 

$ 

Co-op  share 

$ 

Producers  Credit  Administration 

$ 

$ 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance  policies 

$ 

$ 

Others: 

Hospital  and  medical  bills 

■' 

'.r"._    $ 

Other  bills 

...     .    .  

$ 

Small  Ipans  and  Credit  union 

$ 

$ 

TOTAL        71. 

$ 

72.$ 

NET  WORTH 

73.  $ 
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X.       EVALUATION 

With  this  information  before  us,  let  us  return  to  an  evaluation  of  the  insurance 
program. 

74.  What  provision  is  made  for  retirement? 


75.  Estimated  cost  $ per  mo.  needed  in  retirement. 

76.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  children? 


77.  Estimated  cost  of  attending  college  $ per  yr. 

78.  Total  estimated  cost  for  educating  your  family  beyond  high  school  $ 

79.  What  provision  is  made  to  cover  a  burial  expense? 


80.  Estimated  cost  of  a  burial  $ per  burial. 

81.  What  provision  is  made  to  cover  medical  and  other  expenses  that  might  be  left 
following  death? 


82.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  surviving  husband? 

83.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  surviving  wife? 

84.   What  provision  is  made  for  the  surviving  children? 

Few  families  can  cover  all  the  many  possible  losses  that  might  occur.    Fortunately, 
in  only  the  more  tragic  situations  do  many  of  the  losses  occur  at  one  time.    So  most  of 
us  are  "safe"  when  we  take  chances  in  not  covering  with  insurance  all  the  possible 
losses. 

85.   In  general  do  you  feel  you  are  as  well  covered  by  insurance  and  savings  as 


you  can  afford  to  be?  |Yes[  |No|  |No  opinion! 


86.  Do  you  feel  financially  secure ?      |Yes|  [Not  |Mo   opinion | 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

87.  Would  you  like  a  copy  of  the  results  of  this  survey?  |Yes|  fNol 
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Tabl«  B-1,    Analyai*  of  brekni  ftBillas  (Supporting  data  for  pag«  8). 


I 
fMilyt 
aMBtbtri  &io« 


I  t  Bdu-  lift*     ^M« 

t     Hu»-  loatlont  Bdu-  t  Aga     i  i  i    ^•lv» 

t  band's  I     of     loatlcnt     of     i  Aga     t  tof  family 

Wat       t  ooou-  t  hu8-  t     of     t  bus-  t     of     tFarailyt     Ufa 
worth     I  patjgpi  band  i  wlfa  i  band  i  wifa  i  ai«a  tln»uranoa 


I  2,600     $  17,700  WL  WL  It  »  40  »  ♦  4,800 

2,000  7,500  WL  »L  8  WL  48  8 


500  1.440          11  »  12  »  6&  5  6,000 

21.280  199,820          lA  »L  KI  »  76  8  ncBa 

6,512  1,042           KA  HA  U  HA  61  5  5,000 

10.000  9,800          lA  Ml  12  lA.  27  6  nana 

1.680  760          KA  HA  12  lA  49  8  nena 

7.000  65,000  Retirad  10  «A  «9  lA  I  24,000 

4,800  2,471  Laborar  •  lA  50  lA  8  10,600 


lA  ■  I«t  apply. 

II  ■  Ho  Infonaation, 

Ftniliaa  8  «id  4  hava  adult  ohlldran  oonaidarad  aa  haad  of  tha  faally. 

Tha  nlna  brokan  ffealllas  had  a  Man  inooiw  of  $6,119  aa  ooaparad  to  18,448 
for  tha  population  aaapla  of  191  uaad  in  thia  analyaia.    Madiaa  ineoM  for  tha 
brokan  famillai  waa  14,800  a«  ralatad  to  «6,000  for  tha  population  aanpla. 

Maan  net  worth  for  tha  brokan  famillaa  waa  188,891  and  oonaldarably  abota 
tha  128,251  of  the  population  aaaple  under  oonaidaration.  Hcwavor,  tha  mediaa 
net  worths  ware  17,500  and  117,451  raipaatlvaly. 

Whan  the  broken  famillaa  ware  aeked,  "In  ganaral  do  yt«  feel  yau  are  aa 
wall  ooverad  by  Inauranoe  and  aavinga  aa  yau  aaa  afford  to  be?"  (Queation  86), 
alx  faBlUes  reapmdad  *Taa,"  and  three  famillaa  raap«Uad  "Vo."    Tha  brokan 
famillaa  ware  aakad,  "Do  you  feel  finanoially  aeoure?"  (Queation  86),  and  flwa 
fladllas  responded  "Yea"  and  four  families  responded  "Ho." 
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Table  B-2,     OooupationB  (Supporting  data  for  "Oooupations,"  pagas  14-17). 


Bureau  of  the  Census  ooding 


t       Kansas  aur^ey  ooding 


Professional,  teohnioal,  and  kindred  workers 

Fanners  and  fai^n  managers 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  exoept  farm 

Clerioal  and  kindred  workers 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foreman,  and  kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Prirate  household  workers 

} 

Senrioe  workers,  exoept  private  household 
Farm  laborers  and  foreman 
Laborers,  exoept  farm  and  mine 


Professional 
Farmer 
Manager 
Clerioal 
Sales 
Craftsmen 
Operatlvea 
(BoBMaBker)  *  not 
directly  oomparable 


Laborer 
Retired 
Vxunaploymi 


In  general,  oooupations  were  ooded  to  oorrespcnd  with  major  oocupational 
groups  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Index  of  Oooupatioaas  (i960). 
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Table  B-3,     Opinions  of  ways  an  eduoation  is  related  to  finanoial  seourity  of 
a  family  (Supporting  data  for  Table  15). 


Hoir  is  eduoatioa 
related  to  finan- 
oial seoiirity? 


BeepcnM 


Family  site  3  or  more 


Residence 


Farm 


Non- 
farm 


I 

I  Family  sise 
"i     3  or  I     5  or 
t       4       t    more 


Feroent 


Better  job  (BJ) 

37 

8 

29 

More  money  (lOf) 

18 

5 

13 

Seourity  (SB) 

10 

4 

6 

Other  Job  (OJ) 

52 

15 

37 

lo  reMoa  (RR) 

5 

1 

D(Bi*t  knoir  (DK) 

4 

0 

Cultural  (CT) 

f 

0 

Don't  believe  (DB) 

1 

t 

-  * 

Combinations  1 

OJ  &  BJ 

11 

6 

OJ  &  Ifll  &  SE 

1 

I 

OJ  &  CT 

4 

I 

OJ  &  BJ  &  Iffll 

•  - 

.^^9 

OJ  &  BJ  &  CT 

I 

0 

OJ  ft  MI 

• 

I 

OJ  &  SE 

4 

I 

BJ  &  SB 

1 

1 

BJ  &  MU  &  CT 

4     ' 

1 

BJ  &  CT 

t 

1 

BJ  ft  MM 

12 

3 

':  t 

BJ  ft  MM  ft  SB 

3 

0 

MM  ft  SE 

t 

I 

MM  ft  CT 

I 

0 

11 

15 

• 

f 

4 

1 

1 

13 

15 

15 

• 

1 

• 

t 

t 

I 

^ 

0 

0 

s 

■# 

9 

& 

• 

I 

41 

'  ■ 

f 

'■M    ' 

M 

9 

w 

:■§ , 

m 

1    . 

I 

j^^^ 

I 

0 

» 

1 

0 

0 

All 


191 


52 


139 


45 


79 


45 
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Table  B-4.     How  eduoatlon  beyond  high  aohool  would  be  finanoed  (Supporting 
data  for  Table  25). 


t 

1 

' " '"" 

1     Child 

• 

t 

Residence 

1     Family 

sise 

_toampleted 

t 

t 

t     Non- 

1     3  or  t 

5  or 

J    gradei 

t     All     t 
iParoantt 

Farm 

t     farm 

1       4       i 

more 

t     10-12 

Response 

Peroent 

1         Peroent 

t  Peroent 

Feanily  earnings  (P) 

• 

S 

• 

• 

8 

2 

Student  work  (W) 

(full,  part,  sunnBBr) 

8 

t 

1 

1 

t 

0 

Savings  (S) 

1 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

No  information  (NI) 

7 

s 

4 

t 

8 

3 

Gifts  or  soholarships  (Gr) 

1 

% 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Loan  (L) 

0 

e 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Combinaticnst 

t 

PAW 

U 

• 

10 

8 

T 

9 

SAW 

1 

8 

1 

2 

PAW  A  S 

0 

8 

• 

3 

p  &  s  &  a 

0 

1 

P 

0 

p  &  0 

t 

t 

1 

2 

p  &  s 

', 

I 

s 

8 

2 

L&  w 

9 

0 

1 

1 

W  &  P  A  0 

0 

9 

I 

0 

All 

u 

20 

35 

81 

24 

25 
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Table  B-5,  Provisions  families  have  made  for  eduoation  of  ohildren  beyond 
high  school  (Supporting  data  for  Table  27). 


All  families 

site  3  or 

more 

lUside 

noe 

t       Family 

size 

t 

Non- 

1       3  or 

t     5  or 

t       All        J 

Farm     i 

farm 

1        4 

J    more 

Response                        t 

1  Percent  j 

Peroent 

t            Percent 

Family  earnings  (P) 

S 

Z 

f 

• 

1 

Student  work  (W) 

(full,  part,  sunmer) 

i 

0 

t 

t 

• 

Savings  (S) 

40 

u 

28 

27 

IS 

Olfts  end  Soholar ships  (0) 

t 

s 

Q 

I 

1 

Loan  (L) 

0 

0 

6 

0 

e 

Ko  provlsioni 

41 

19 

22 

26 

15 

let  apply 

£ 

t 

0 

t 

0 

Comblnatianst 

8  &  W 

S 

I 

« 

% 

i 

WAG 

1 

0 

} 

t 

% 

W  4  P 

10 

• 

S 

0 

S  &  G 

1 

% 

0 

1 

S  &  P 

4 

» 

9 

1 

P  A  8  ftW 

5 

0 

• 

t 

P  4  W  *  G 

1 

e 

• 

i 

P  4  G  4  S  4  W 

I 

0 

% 

0 

AU 

124 

4S 

79 

n 

45 
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Table  B-6,     InBuranoe  per  dependent  for  use  in  oollage  (Supporting  data  for 
pages  43-44), 


, 

of  polioy 

' " '' 

t 

1        Yivaab 

1 

i;  1  r  I'l      1  I..II      ii   i  sassaaae— m 

families 

Typo 

«r 

t         Paroent 

Vhole  life  policies 

4 

!• 

Faoe  values 

1  500  or  less 

2000  -  2500 

Family  Plan 

S 

• 

Paoe  value  J 

liooo 

1 

LP  -  20 

18 

•1 

Faoe  value  t 

$1000  or  less 
1001  to  2000 

11 

t 

2001  to  3000 

t 

t 

5001  to  3500 

B 

Endowment 

6 

18 

Faoe  values 

1  500 

1000 
DaQ»t  know 

1 
4 
1 

DcBi't  know  type 

of  polioy 

1 

S 

Paoe  values 

12000 

1 

No  insuranoe 

5 

9 

All 

34 

100 

Mean  »  11,238 

Median  »  |1,000 

ii- 
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Table  B-7,     Studonts  enrolled  or  planning  to  enroll  in  oollege   (Supporting  data 
for  Tables  28  and  29),* 


Enrolled  in 

oollege 

1 

Planning  to  enroll 

Boys               t 

Girls 

t 

Boys                 t             Girls 

Freshmen 
P  &  w 
S  &  P 
P  &  S  4  W 
G  &  W  &  P 

Freshmen 
PAW 

P*W                     •          F»W  (2) 
h  k  S                              PftS&W 
P  «  S  &  S  (2)               P  (2) 

DK 

"i 

Sophomore  8 

P  &  w  &  a  &  L 
P  &  W  (2) 

; 

Juniors 
S  &  W 
L&  W 
P  &  w 

W 

•     . 

Seniors 
P  &  W 

1 

!*             '           -L 

All           12 

1 

4                                    • 

P  «  Family  earnings 

W  =x  Student  work  (full,  part, 

S  =  Savinea 

suirannr) 

G  s:  Gifts  or  soholar ships 

L  =  Loan 

DK  =:  Don*t  knoir 

\ 
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Appendix  C 


Table  C-1,     Bduoatian  of  husband  by  rank  soore  of  annual  inoonie  (Supporting 
data  for  Fig.  1), 


1 

'  '    '  ' ' "" 

1       Total 

rank 

1       InooRis 

mean 

Eduoational  IotqI 

t             All 

t           score 

t       rank  score* 

Grade  8  or  less 

60 

101 

1.68 

44  years  and  under 

U 

24 

1.84 

45  years  and  over 

4T 

77 

1.64 

Grades  9*12 

92 

184 

8.00 

44  years  and  under 

M 

109 

2.01 

45  years  and  over 

88 

75 

1.97 

Grade  13  or  higher 

37 

§8 

2.57 

44  years  and  under 

S7 

68 

2.51 

45  years  and  over 

10 

27 

2.70 

No  informaticn 

2 

8 

1.00 

45  years  and  over 

8 

t 

All 

191 

*  Rank  scores  coded:     L=l,  M=2,  H=S 


Lenr  s  |3,500  and  under 
Middle  a  $5,501  •  $5,500 
High  =  tS.SOl  and  over 


Table  C.2,     Education  of  husband  by  rank  score  of  net  worth  (Supporting  data 
for  Fig.  2). 


Bduoaticnal  level 


All 


t       Total  rank        i  Set  verth  mean 
t  score  t    rank  soore* 


Grade  8  or  less 

44  years  and  under 

45  y«are  and  over 
Qrades  9-12 

44  years  and  under 

45  years  and  over 
(brade  IS  or  higher 

44  yeEurs  and  vmder 

45  years  and  over 
le  information 

45  years  and  over 

All 


60 


92 


37 


IS 

4T 


S8 

27 
10 


m 


178 


20 
101 

100 
78 

56 
26 


2.02 
1.93 
2.08 


1.54 
2.18 

1.85 
2.05 

2.07 
2.60 


191 


Rank  scores  codedt     Ir^l,  IK,  H=3 


Lours ^,100  .  18,244 
Middle  »  $8,250  -  $27,100 
High  B  $28,100  -  $199,320 
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Table  C-3,     Bduoation  of  husband  by  vetoran  status  (Supporting  data  for  Fig,  3). 


t 

t         All 

t 

Veterans              i 

t          Non-veterans 

Bduoational  levol 

t     Number 

t  Percent       i 

1     Number 

t     Peroent 

Grade  8  or  less 

m 

£0 

22.7 

40 

38,8 

Grades  9-12 

92 

41 

46.6 

51 

49.5 

1-3  years 

26 

14 

15.9 

12 

11,6 

4  years 

66 

27 

50,7 

59 

57,9 

Grade  13  or  higher 

57 

26 

29,6 

11 

10,7 

1-3  years 

18 

10 

11.4 

8 

7.8 

4  years  or  more 

19 

16 

18.2 

5 

2,9 

No  information 

1 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.0 

All 

m 

88 

100,0 

105 

100,0 

Table  C-4,     Source  of  financial  support  for  persons  enrolled  in  college,  full 
or  part  time   (weighted  values)  (Supporting  data  for  Fig,  4). 


Source  of  finenoial  support 

1                Peroent 

Family  earnings 

Student  work  (full,  part,  summer) 

Savings 

Gifts  or  scholarship* 

Loan 

All 

54,0 

45,5 

10,2 

4,5 

5,8 

100,0 

Also  see  Appendix  6,  Table  B-7, 
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Schools  are  a  major  Institution  in  a  deraooratio  sooiety.     Educational 
level  of  rural  families  in  Kansas  is  lower  than  average  for  the  state,  and  It 
is  these  rured  families  irtio  are  the  subject  of  this  thesis.     The  random  san^le 
survey  inoluded  interviews  with  200  families,  191  of  which  were  husband-wife 
families,  whose  replies  were  used  in  this  thesis,         _ 

The  objective  was  to  aaaess  the  attitudes,  opinions,  and  practices  of 
bnsas  rural  families  towards  education  as  related  to  family  economic  security. 

The  data  analysed  were  part  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Organised  Research  Projeot  427,  "Economic  Status  and  Plans  for  J\iture  Security 
of  Rural  Families,"  a  contributing  project  to  Worth  Central  Regional  Projeot 
HC-32,  "Financial  Security  of  Rural  Families." 

Specifically  studied  were  the  educational  level  of  the  parents  and  their 
expectations  for  their  children  in  relation  toi     ago  of  husband,  family  inosnt 
and  net  worth,  residence  and  sise  of  family,  veteran  status  of  husband,  em- 
ployment status  of  wife,  life  insurance  holdings,  and  expressed  feelings  toward 
security.  * 

Educational  level  of  the  husband  was  directly  related  to  family  income  and 
net  worth,  proportion  of  families  who  carried  life  insurance,  and  face  value  of 
life  insurance. 

Veterans  had  a  higher  educational  level  than  non-veterans  and  higher  life 
insurance  coverage  for  their  families,  indicating  the  effect  of  the  O.I.  Bill, 
Among  farm  families,  non-veterans  had  a  higher  net  worth  than  veterans. 

Host  families  agreed  there  was  a  relationship  between  education  and  finan- 
cial secTirity. 

Farm  families  were  more  college   orientated  yet  a  greater  proportion  of  nan- 
farm  families  were  more  definite  about  plans  to  send  their  children  to  college. 


and  were  prepared  to  assist  them  with  family  eamizigs  and  savings  to  a  greater 
extent  than  farm  families,  Twioe  the  proportion  of  small  families,  as  large, 
planned  to  send  their  children  to  oollege. 

■  Of  children  oiirrently  enrolled  in  oollege,  student  work  was  the  largest 
source  of  financial  support.  Rural  families  were  not  inclined  to  consider  an 
•duoation  as  iaportant  for  a  girl  as  for  a  boy. 

Rural  families  realized  the  importance  of  college  education  and  had  a 
realistic  estinate  of  the  costs  to  educate  a  child  during  college.  Yet  they 
did  very  little  financial  planning  for  it.  Family  savings  were  small,  their 
insurance  programs  as  planned  for  educational  purposes  were  not  well  thought 
out,  and  families  were  not  orientated  toward  considering  a  loan  as  a  source  of 
financial  support  in  college.  The  indication  is  that  a  lack  of  funds,  and  not 
information,  inhibits  more  rural  children  from  attending  oollege. 


